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ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL, 1915. 

THE Annual Meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the Senior Vice-President, 
Mr. Rhodes, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library during the 
past month. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the gift of a medal described 
in the following letter: 

Boston, April 10, 1915. 

Dear Str, — In transmitting to you as a gift to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society a specimen of the bronze medal struck by 
the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the first century of its existence, I am impelled to convey 
at the same time a bit of information that is possessed by scarcely 
anybody now living besides myself. 

This information relates to the oval figure on the reverse of the 
medal, flanked by laurel and scrolls. The laurel and scrolls are ad- 
ditions for the purposes of this medal. It is only of the oval figure 
that I am to speak. 

This oval figure is not the corporate seal of the Society, which is 
of wholly different design, but it is simply an ornamental device, 
with appropriate symbolism, suitable to adorn any publication of 
the Society. It has been chiefly used to adorn the front outside 
cover of the concert programs. It was so used as far back as 1874; 
how much farther back than that date, I have no material at hand 
to determine. 

The origin of this device is of interest. 

A great many years ago, Charlotte Cushman presented to the 
old Music Hall on Winter Street five or six plaster casts. One of 
them, a relief, used to be on the wall in the Hamilton Place corridor, 
on the ground floor. Several of them were large busts of eminent 
composers. On the end wall of the Music Hall opposite the stage, 
high up above the second balcony, on each side of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere which was in the centre of that wall, one or two of these busts 
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were placed upon ornamental brackets. One of these busts was of 
Cherubini. Projecting from the wall, and under the shelf of the 
bracket supporting this bust, was a flight of angels. And this was 
the origin of the flight of angels that constitutes the principal fea- 
ture of the oval device upon the medal. Yours very truly, 

Eugene B. Hagar. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from Paul Revere Frothingham accepting his election 
as a Resident Member. 

The Editor read the following statement: 

In recent years the Society has received two gifts of his- 
torical material, the value of which cannot be measured in 
ordinary language — the Winthrop collection of original man- 
uscripts, and the Parkman collection of original manuscripts 
and transcripts of records in foreign archives. Both relate to 
the colonial and provincial history of New England. I now 
announce a third large gift of like material, which renders 
much more complete what is in the Society, and makes its 
colonial collection the first in the land in number and in impor- 
tance. Our associate, Mr. Kellen, has presented to the 
Society 4600 photographs of historical documents in the Mas- 
sachusetts State Archives, covering some six thousand pieces, 
and including nearly all the matter of consequence from the 
earliest records to the end of the seventeenth century. This 
is the nearest equivalent to an actual transfer of the originals 
to the Society, and opens unusual opportunities for the study 
and historical use of this important material. 

The Editor also reported gifts: from Mrs. Charles H. Joy, of 
a number of manuscripts on the voyage and loss of two ves- 
sels, the ship Eliza, and the brig, Rising Sun; from Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Bixby, of letters to and from Thomas Jefferson, bearing 
upon Massachusetts history or persons; from Mr. Francis V. 
Greene, of New York, an exchange of letters between Sena- 
tor Edmunds and himself on the attitude of Empress Catherine 
of Russia toward the United States in the War of Independence. 

Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, of Worcester, was elected a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

The death of Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, a Resident Member, 
was announced. Tributes will be given at the May meeting. 
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The business of the Annual Meeting was then entered upon. 
Mr. Kellen, senior Member-at-Large of the Council, read 
the following: 

Report of the Council. 

The Council intends upon a suitable occasion to call a 
special meeting of the Society to commemorate its late 
President. 

Of the eight Presidents of the Society since its foundation, 
three have died in office — Thomas Lindall Winthrop, George 
E. Ellis and Charles Francis Adams. The combined term of 
presidencies of these three cover a period of a little over one- 
fourth the existence of the Society, and more than one-half 
of this period was occupied by Mr. Adams. It is curious to 
note that Mr. Adams when elected into the Society was the 
293d resident member to be admitted; the last act in which 
he participated was the choice of the 486th member. He had 
seen enter during his membership 193 members, and it is safe 
to say a majority owed their election to his interest. The 
quality of membership was ever in his thoughts. 

The publications of the Society in the year have been: 
1, the usual volume of Proceedings, containing a goodly num- 
ber of historical essays and documents; 2, a volume of Collec- 
tions, the Commerce of Rhode Island, Vol. I, contributed and 
printed through the generosity of our Corresponding Member, 
George Peabody Wetmore; and 3, another volume of Collections, 
being the Letters and Papers of John Singleton Copley and Henry 
Pelham, 1739-1776. The opportunity offered for changing 
the general style of the Collections resulted in the adoption of 
a quarto form, giving a wider scope for illustration and for 
modifying the page according to subject matter. The issues 
for the coming year contemplate a volume of Proceedings, 
and the second volume of the Commerce of Rhode Island, also 
the gift of Senator Wetmore. That the reputation of the 
Society largely rests upon its publications has long been rec- 
ognized; and it is the wish of the Council to maintain and 
extend this reputation by issuing each year material valuable 
for history, and in a form more attractive than in the past, 
yet in keeping with the subject. The war in Europe put an 
end to the search in England for Winthrop material, although 
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the agent of the Society reported promising leads. The ques- 
tion of resuming the search on the return of normal conditions 
in Great Britain will be decided in the future. 

The report of the Librarian gives the figures of the growth 
of the various collections. What it does not convey is the 
gradual strengthening of certain divisions of historical mate- 
rial in which the Society is and properly should be stronger. 
Files, almost complete from 1806 to i860, of the London Courier 
and the London Chronicle, the one a ministerial and the other 
an opposition newspaper, have been purchased — in all 204 
volumes. Not only do they give the Society a treasury of 
historical reference, but they are files not to be found in any 
other library in this vicinity. Thirty-six volumes of the 
earlier London Chronicle, 1 757-1 781, were also secured, in- 
teresting as covering the period of the Revolution, and in- 
teresting also as including volumes once the property of Lord 
Orrery, the friend and biographer of Swift (with his MS. 
notes) and of the Duke of Hamilton (with his book-plate). 
In original issues purchases have been made of Massachusetts 
colonial newspapers. Nearly three hundred such issues have 
been added to the already large collection of colonial news- 
papers, and many of these additions are, so far as is known, 
unique copies. The monthly reports of the Cabinet-Keeper 
and the Editor have noticed the quite steady flow of gifts to 
the Cabinet and to the coin and manuscripts collection. 

More than ever the Society has become a great depository 
of manuscripts, personal and public. The accessions in the 
last year have not only been large and important, but they 
have belonged to a great extent to the nineteenth century, 
thus marking the advance of the historical period. Hereto- 
fore the collections have been almost wholly colonial or rev- 
olutionary, and such as reached beyond 1800 have been few 
and unimportant. The period after 1800 was neglected, as of 
too recent a time to permit public use of private papers. As 
each generation comes forward, its predecessors pass into the 
realm of history, and it cannot be too strongly urged that 
every effort be made to induce holders of historical material 
to place it here, where it may be preserved, cared for and the 
use controlled by proper regulation. There exists a remark- 
able dearth of available manuscript material for the political 
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history of Massachusetts in the nineteenth century. Some 
collections are known to have been destroyed in the Boston 
fire of 1872 — in itself a warning against exposing historical 
records to such risks. There is a wealth of like material now 
lying idle in private keeping, of high value, yet unavailable 
to the student, and often a burden upon the owner. It can- 
not be too generally known that the Society is the natural 
custodian of such material, and has the force needed for the 
proper arrangement and care of manuscript records — facili- 
ties greater than can be found in its sister institutions. 

Accumulation is not the only function of the Society to be 
emphasized, although of importance in viewing its past and 
future activities. Its own stores are open to all investigators, 
and in welcoming and aiding the inquirer it performs its 
public duty as trustee of what is entrusted to it. In printing, 
it gives the widest circulation to its material, and the constant 
use of both its Collections and Proceedings affords ample testi- 
mony to the utility -of its publications. The individual 
student has been at some disadvantage, for his occasional docu- 
ment may not be in print, and a copy has been liable to error, 
unless done by photography, a costly and troublesome process. 
It was to meet this need that the Society purchased, nearly a 
year ago, a photostat, and the instrument has justified the 
expense. In the ten months during which it has been in opera- 
tion more than eight thousand prints have been made, and 
of widely different subjects. Volumes or parts of volumes, 
pages to supply such as are missing, maps, portraits, broad- 
sides and manuscripts — the requests have been numerous, 
and have come from as great a distance as California. The 
instrument has thus proved its worth for meeting a demand 
for such reproductions. Nor have the needs of the Society 
been overlooked. Several years of the Journals of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives have been photographed. 
A plan of completing by this process its files of the earliest 
issues of Massachusetts newspapers was not to be neglected. 
Through the courtesy of the New York Historical Society, 
the Boston Athenaeum and the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester, the unique early files of the Boston News-Letter 
were lent, and the entire series from 1704 to 17 16 has been 
reproduced. This has also been done for the Georgia Gazette, 
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the unique file of a southern newspaper, 1 763-1 766. The ad- 
vantage is shared by other libraries, no less than eight sets of 
the reproductions being placed where they were wanted. The 
exhibit of manuscript historical documents in the State build- 
ing at San Francisco was wholly made in the Society. Several 
hundred reproductions of manuscript or rare printed material 
have been made to increase the collections of the Society. 
These are some of the uses to which this instrument can be 
applied. This diffusion of historical material, which can never 
be acquired in the original, is the highest commendation of 
this new facility. It is our intention to hold it for the use and 
encouragement of original research, and to perpetuate manu- 
script or printed matter relating to New England history, 
which is either unique or is held inaccessible to the general 
student. Some expense is involved in this undertaking; but 
the Society by this means is enabled to round out its own as 
well as other collections, and the wish may be expressed that 
a fund may be created competent to carry into effect the in- 
tention of the Society without its being obliged to consider 
the cost. Arrangements have been made by which the pho- 
tostat will be managed by a photographer of long and wide 
experience, thus ensuring the best product. 

One result has followed upon this new activity — the So- 
ciety has been brought into closer and more friendly relations 
with its sister institutions. The feeling of rivalry in a contest 
for originals has been modified, and a spirit of comity, of co- 
operation, prevails. This has led to a greater discrimination 
in purchases, a specialization of collections, and saner ideas 
on the nature and limitations of special collections. It is de- 
sirable to meet this better state of feeling cordially, and in a 
generous spirit. 

The repair and binding of manuscripts have continued and 
with good results. Such treatment, by giving the document a 
final form, brings us nearer to the time when a general cata- 
logue of the manuscripts may be prepared. The desirability 
of such a catalogue is not to be questioned; but the present 
form of catalogue, both of printed and manuscript material, 
is not one which should be continued. It is hoped that some 
progress towards this much-desired end may be made in the 
coming year. 
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While recording what has been or is being accomplished in 
maintaining the repute and general worth of the Society, it 
will be well to bear in mind the many directions in which its 
influence and utility may be extended. That its collections 
are valuable and peculiar, the growing use proves; they con- 
tain what is to be found nowhere else, and this applies with 
particular force to its manuscript, printed issues and early 
newspapers of Massachusetts. Material of this nature appeals 
to the antiquary, or the local rather than to the general histo- 
rian. In such libraries as the Boston Public, Boston Athe- 
naeum and Harvard University, the general student will 
always be better supplied, and according to his wants, than in a 
specialized collection, like that of this Society. Such a con- 
sideration is conclusive against entering into the field of gen- 
eral history, except so far as may be necessary for works of 
reference. The Waterston and Ellis gifts, however, brought 
many English biographies and histories, and to such a founda- 
tion additions may judiciously be made as occasion offers. 

Then there is the ever-present question of communications 
made in the stated meetings of the Society. The membership 
is sufficiently varied in interests to assure a wide selection of 
subject, and nearly a majority of our members are actively 
engaged in historical writing. If the annual volume of 19 14 
be taken as a measure, barely one-eighth of the members are 
actual contributors to the Proceedings. It cannot too strongly 
be urged that members engaged in historical investigation 
contribute their quota; not necessarily for publication, but to 
place before the Society the results of their studies, for sug- 
gestion and comment. Even if the essay is to be printed else- 
where, it may be read at our meetings, and thus keep our 
members in touch with what is being done in history and 
awaken an interest which may prove useful to the Society as 
well as to the contributing member. The publication of docu- 
ments and papers will continue — the raw material of history, 
and of which both Collections and Proceedings are a treasury 
for reference. 

The suggestion has frequently been made that the greater 
comfort and convenience of those who use the library should 
be considered; that tables and chairs, in good light and in 
situations where the ordinary interruptions of executive 
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business may not be so noticeably felt, would be an improve- 
ment; and finally that a more free access to the shelves would 
be an advantage. The force of the suggestion may be ad- 
mitted, but the suitable remedy is a more difficult matter. 
The building was never intended to serve as a public library, 
and the general use of the collections has been imposed upon, 
rather than invited by, the Society. Due provision was not 
made for readers, such as exists, for example, in our neighbor, 
the Boston Medical Library. Ellis Hall is ill adapted for such 
a use, and no other space, offering the necessary supervision, 
seems available. The Waterston room offers a quiet retreat 
for members; but apart from that, the circular corner room 
adjoining the Librarian's room can alone be set apart for the 
visitor. Even there he will be subject to interruption. Under 
the circumstances the Council, fully recognizing the existence 
of the problem, asks further patience from those who com- 
plain of present conditions, in the hope that at no far distant 
time the necessity of an extension of the building may be met. 
Then adequate provision for readers may be provided. 

Report of the Treasurer. 

In presenting his annual report on the finances of the Society 
Mr. Lord said: 

I desire to make a brief statement of the financial condition 
of the Society, supplementing what is set forth in detail in the 
Treasurer's report submitted in print to-day. 

The property of the Society may be divided conveniently 
as follows: 

1. The Land and Buildings, which stand on the books at 
$97,990.32 and are valued by the City Assessors at $196,000. 

2. The Library and Collections, have never been appraised 
or assessed, but which have an estimated value not less than 
$1,000,000. 

3. The Investments of the Society, are carried on the books, 
as appears in the Investment Account, Exhibit I of the Treas- 
urer's Report, at $480,817.22. Of this sum the two centenary 
funds amount to $66,019.22, of which amount $60,762.84 is 
the principal of the Sibley Centenary Fund and $5,256.38 of 
the Anonymous Fund. Under the terms of the bequests the 
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income of these funds must be added to the principal until 
the expiration of one hundred years from their receipt, or, in the 
case of the Sibley Centenary Fund, the year 2002, and in the 
case of the Anonymous Fund the year 1991. 

The gross income of the Society from all sources the past 
year was $27,483.24, of which $24,295.46 was the income of 
the invested funds. From this gross income must be deducted 
the income of the two centenary funds, which under the terms 
of the gifts are to be added annually to the principal, amount- 
ing to $3,143.76, and leaving a balance of income available for 
all purposes of $24,339.48. 

The Treasurer received the past year the sum of $111.75, 
being the balance of the legacy from Mrs. Mehitable Calef 
Coppenhagen Wilson and the sum of $1,000 from Mr. Andrew 
McFarland Davis as a gift without restrictions. 

During the year the Society received from the sale of a 
large collection of duplicate early newspapers, $10,750. A part 
of this amount was used to secure a number of rare, and some 
unique, early Boston newspapers, needed to complete our files. 
By the expenditure of $2,969.80 for these and files of English 
papers about 220 volumes of newspapers were acquired. The 
balance, $7,780.20, was added to the principal of the General 
Fund. This purchase left the amount to be charged against 
ordinary income $26,300.55. 

The amount expended for the purchase, equipment, and sup- 
plies of the new Photostat was $2,082.68. The sale of photostat 
copies of manuscripts and newspapers has already reached the 
sum of $963.78, while giving the Society for its own collections 
copies of the subjects taken. 

The balance of income over expenditures for the year ending 
March 31, 19 14, was $3,030.03. The balance of expenditures 
over income for the year ending March 3 1, 1915, was$i,96i.o7, 
which balance has been charged against accumulated income. 

The increase in invested funds the past year is $12,035.71 
as shown in detail in Exhibit III. 
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REPORT. 

In compliance with the requirements of the By-Laws, Chap- 
ter VII., Article 2, the Treasurer respectfully submits his 
Annual Report, made up to March 31, 1915. 

The special funds now held by the Treasurer are thirty in 
number. A list of these funds, with the income and expendi- 
ture of each fund the past year, appears in Exhibit V in this 
report. An account of twenty-nine of these funds, giving a 
brief history of each fund, will be found in the Treasurer's 
Report for the year ending March 31, 1910 {Proceedings, 
XLin. 529); the thirtieth is described in the Treasurer's Re- 
port for the year ending March 31, 191 1 {Proceedings, xliv. 
568). The securities held by the Treasurer as investments 
on account of the above-mentioned funds are as follows: 

INVESTMENTS. 
Schedule of Bonds. 



Chicago & West Michigan R. R. Co. 
Chicago & North Michigan R. R. Co. 
Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 
Cincinnati, Dayton & Ironton R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. 
Chicago Jet. & Union Stock Yards 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
Boston & Maine R. R. Co. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Northern Pacific & Gt. Northern R. R. 
Long Island R. R. Co. 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co. 
Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western R. R. 
Fitchburg R. R. Co. 
Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield R. R. 
Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill St. R. R. 
West End Street Railway Co. 
Washington Water Power Co. 
United Electric Securities 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec. Co. 

Carry forward 



5% 


1921 


$14,000.00 


5% 


1931 


1,000.00 


4% 


1939 


5.000.00 


5% 


1941 


S,ooo.oo 


4% 


I99S 


14,500.00 


4% 


I99S ' 


'adjustment" 9,000.00 


5% 


191S 


13,000.00 


5% 


1946 


10,000.00 


4% 


1929 


10,000.00 


4i% 


1944 


6,000.00 


4% 


1929 


10,000.00 


4% 


1921 ' 


'joint" 50,000.00 


4% 


1949 


6,000.00 


4% 


1934 


15,000.00 


4% 


i9Si 


10,000.00 


4% 


1946 


2,000.00 


4% 


1927 


9,000.00 


5% 


192S 


3,000.00 


5% 


1923 


2,000.00 


4% 


1915 


6,000.00 


5% 


1939 


10,000.00 


5% 




25,000.00 


5% 


1939 


10,000.00 




$245,500.00 
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Schedule of Bonds — Continued. 



Brought forward 

Western Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Seattle Electric Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
Boston Elevated Railway 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Connecticut Power Co. 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Cleveland Short Line R. R. 
Arlington Gas Light Co. 
United Elec. Lt. & Power Co. 
Wilmington City Electric Co. 
City of New York 
City of Cleveland 
Old Colony Gas Co. 
United Zinc & Chemical Co. 

(with 60 shares pfd., and 60 common) 



5% 


1932 


5% 


1929 


5% 


1933 


5% 


1963 


5% 


1942 


5% 


1932 


5% 


1903 


5% 


1938 


4l% 


1961 


5% 


1927 


4§% 


1929 


5% 


I9SI 


6% 


1916-17 


5% 


1917 


5% 


193 1 


5% 


1928 



. . $245,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,000.00 

5,000.00 

30,000.00 

Par value $386,500.00 



Schedule op Stocks. 



So 
50 
5° 

50 
35 
25 

2S 

150 

75 

153 

302 

10 

6 

S 

120 

52 

S_ 

1 168 

50 



Pfd 



Merchants National Bank, Boston 
National Union Bank, Boston . . 
Second National Bank, Boston . . 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 
Boston & Albany R. R. Co. . . . 

Old Colony R. R. Co 

Fitchburg R. R. Co. Pfd. . . . 
Chicago Jet. Rys. & Union Stock Yards Co. 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Pfd. . . . 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. Pfd. . 

Kansas City Stock Yards Co. Pfd 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co 

Boston Real Estate Trust 

State Street Exchange 

Pacific Mills 

Puget Sound Traction Light and Power Co. Pfd 
" " " " " " " Common 

Shares Par value $1 



$5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 

15,000.00 
7,500.00 

15,800.00 

30,200.00 

1,000.00 

6,000.00 

500.00 

12,000.00 

S, 200.00 

500.00 



22,200.00 



Shares National Bank of Commerce in Liquidation 
($12,750 already paid) 



Schedule of Savings Bank Books. 

M. A. Parker Fund $1,167.59 

Brattle St. Church Model Fund 203.15 

$1,370.74 
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Recapitulation. 

Bonds, par value $386,500.00 

Stocks, par value 122,200.00 

Savings Bank Books 1,370.74 

$510,070.74 

Represented by Balance, Investment account $480,817.22 

The balance sheet follows and shows the present condition 
of the several accounts: 



Balance Sheet, March 31, 1915. 

Investment Account, Funds, Exhibit III . . . $439,889.87 

Exhibit I $480,817.22 Accumulated Income of 

Real Estate 97,990.32 Funds, Exhibit IV . . 47,428.73 

Cash on hand, Exhibit II . 6,501.38 Building Fund 72,990.32 

EUis House 25,000.00 

$585,308.92 $585,308.92 



EXHIBIT I. 

Investment Account. 

Balance April 1, 1914 $466,378.02 

Bought during year: 

$2,000 Arlington Gas Co., 5% $2,000.00 

10,000 United Elec. Lt. & Power Co., 4§%, 1929 . 9,400.00 
5,000 Wilmington City Electric Co., 5%, 1951 . . 4,900.00 

5,000 City of New York, 6%, 1916-17 5,000.00 

8,000 City of Cleveland, 5%, 191 7 8,000.00 

5,000 Old Colony Gas Co., 5%, 1931 4,900.00 

Accrued Interest M. A. Parker Savings Bank Book . 45-32 
" " Brattle St. Church Model Bank Book 7.88 

Total Additions, Exhibit II 34,253.20 

$500,631.22 
Securities matured, etc. : 
Liquidation Lewiston-Concord Bridge bonds . . . $5,064.00 

National Bank of Commerce 12,750.00 

Balance G. St. L. Abbott, Trustee note, paid . . 2,000.00 

Total Deduction, Exhibit II 19,814.00 

Balance, March 31, 1915 $480,817.22 

Increase during year $14,439.20 
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EXHIBIT n. 

Cash Account. 

Balance on hand, April 1, 1914 $10,793.86 

Accrued Interest on Arlington Gas Co. Bonds 72.08 

$10,865.94 

Receipts during year to March 31, 1915: 

Sale of Publications $1,945.20 

Rebate, Telephone 2.10 

Royalties, Little, Brown & Co 10.18 

Income from Investments, net 24,242.26 

Interest on Savings Bank Books S3- 20 

" on Bank Balances 266.52 

Received from Photostat sales 963 .78 

Total credited to Income of Funds, Exhibit V 27,483.24 

Balance Legacy of M. C. C. Wilson in.7S 

Gift of Andrew McFarland Davis 1,000.00 

Securities liquidated or paid, Exhibit I 19.8r4.00 

Received from sales of duplicate Newspapers 10,750.00 

$70,024.93 

Charges during year to March 3r, 1915: 

Investment Account, Securities bought $34,200.00 

Savings Bank Interest, not drawn 53-20 

Total additions, Exhibit I $34,253.20 

Income Account: 

Bindery, Wages $1,100.00 

Supplies 29.28 $1,129.28 

Binding, outside 371-45 

Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, and Mss. 5,082.35 
Building: 

Cleaning $285.60 

Engineer 1,036.05 

Fuel 574-3° 

Furniture 30.85 

Light 140.24 

Repairs 1,486.79 

Telephone 115.82 

Water 73.00 3,742-65 

Photostat: 1 

Installation $1,274.88 

Supplies 807.80 2,082.68 

Portraits and Medals 110.10 

Postage 195.52 

Carry forward ... .... $12,714.03 $34,253.20 $70,024.93 

1 For receipts, see above. 
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Cash Account — Continued. 

Brought forward $12,714.03 $34,253.20 $70,024.93 

Printing: 

Proceedings, vol. 47 ... . $1,397.66 

" 48 . . . . 390.38 

Illustrations and Reprints 461.9s 
Collections: 

Copley-Pelham papers . . 1,781.68 

Winthrop's History . . . 313.12 

Rhode Island Commerce . 134.61 4,479.40 

Miscellaneous 87.81 

Salaries: 

Librarian's Assistants . . . $4,565.00 

Editor and Assistant . . . 6,080.00 10,645.00 

Stationery 204.47 

Treasurer's office: 

Bond $25.00 

Bookkeeper 600.00 

Safety Vault 50.00 

Certified Public Accountant 25.00 

Books i-7S 70I.7S 

Miscellaneous, 

Insurance, Employers Liability $56.82 

Other Expenses 381.07 437.89 

$29,270.35 

Charged Income of Funds, Exhibit V . 26,300.55 
Charged Principal of Funds l .... 2,969.80 

$29,270.35 

Total Payments 63,523.55 

Balance on hand, March 31, 1915 $6,501.38 

1 See Treasurer's remarks, supra, p. 369. 
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EXHIBIT III. 
Increase op Funds in Year 1914-1915. 

Amount of Funds, April r, 1914 $427,854.16 

Added during year: 
Additions to Centenary Funds: 

Anonymous Fund $250.30 

J. L. Sibley Fund 2,893.46 3.143-76 

Additions to General Funds: 

Gift of Andrew McFarland Davis $1,000.00 

Legacy of M. C. C. Wilson in-75 

Sale of duplicate Newspapers, less purchase of news- 
papers 7,780.20 8,891.95 

Total of Funds, March 31, 1915 $439,889.87 



EXHIBIT IV. 

Accumulated Income op Funds. 

Balance Accumulated Income, April 1, 1914 $49,389.80 

Income during year, Exhibit II 27,483.24 

$76,873.04 
Expenditures, Exhibit H 26,300.55 

IS°,S72.49 
Less additions to Centenary Funds 3,143.76 

Balance, March 31, 1915 $47,428.73 
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EXHIBIT V. 

Income and Expenditures op Funds for the Year Ending 
March 31, 1915. 



Balance 
Mar.31,'14 



Income 



Expendi- 
tures 



Balance 
Mar.31,'15 



Principal 
of Funds 



Amory 

Appleton 

Bigelow 

Billings 

Brattle St 

Chamberlain .... 

Dowse 

Ellis 

Frothingham .... 

General 

Hunnewell 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Mass. Hist. Trust . . 

Parker 

Peabody 

Salisbury 

Savage 

C. A. L. Sibley . . . 
J.L.Sibley . . . . 

Slafter 

Waterston No. 1 . . 
Waterston No. 2 . . 
Waterston No. 3 . . 
Waterston Library . 
R. C. Winthrop . . . 
T. L. Winthrop . . . 
Wm. Winthrop . . . 
Balance, Mar. 31, 1914 
General Income . . 

Sibley Centenary . . 
Anonymous Centenary 
Total Income .... 
Expenditures .... 
Balance, Income . . 



$1,884.29 

6,429.40 

595-43 

3,oo4-5i 

95-27 

92.07 

17-34 

19.88 

2,707.26 

602.36 

1,084.79 

1,643.26 

396-93 

5,799-14 

30.28 

1,361.64 

196.74 

695-15 

5203 

6,381.29 

166.08 

1,732-33 

4,340-7i 

3,065.12 

I43-85 
5,196.81 

320.73 
I.335-" 



$49,389.80 
24,339-48 



$73,729.28 



26,300.55 



$i75-6i 

7I4-3I 

117.07 

585-36 

7.88 

72.12 

S8S-36 

1,853-66 

175.61 

4,64778 

292.68 

175-61 

175.61 

58S-36 

45-32 

1,294.99 

292.68 

351.22 

1,317-59 

8,051.14 

58.54 

292.68 

585-36 
585.36 
284.15 

585.36 

13839 
292.68 



$24,339.48 

2,893.46 
250-30 



$27,483.24 



$47,428.73 



$145.00 
720.00 
120.69 
461.95 

73 -oo 
598-00 

1,809.42 
i75-oo 

5,236.49 

I,7i6.43 
i75-oo 

I40-95 
53-91 
39038 
284.10 
303.01 

1,333-37 
8,772.56 
60.00 
510.01 
948.64 
449.02 
428.00 

937-24 
142.66 

3I5-72 



$26,300.55 



$1,914.90 

6,423.71 

S9i-8i 

3,127.92 

103.15 

91.19 

4.70 

64.12 

2,707.87 

13-65 

1,377-47 

102.44 

397-54 

6,243-55 

21.69 

2,266.25 

205.32 

743-36 

36.25 

5,659-87 

164.62 
1,5x5.00 

3,977-43 
3,201.46 

4,844.93 

316.46 

1,312-07 



$3,000.00 

12,203.00 

2,000.00 

10,000.00 

100.00 

1,232.33 

10,000.00 

31,666.66 

3,000.00 

54,719.38 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

22,123.00 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

22,509.48 

121,077.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

3,875.i4 

10,000.00 

2,364.66 

5,000.00 



60,762.84 
5,256.38 



$47,428.73 



Total Funds, March 31, 1915 $439,889.87 
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The income for the year derived from the investments and 
credited to the several funds in proportion to the amount in 
which they stand on the Treasurer's books was nearly six per 
cent on the funds. 

The real estate, which is entirely unencumbered, stands on 
the books at $97,990.32. The aggregate amount of the per- 
manent funds including unexpended balances represented by 
securities at par and deposits is $510,070.74, as per schedules 
of investments given above. 

ARTHUR LORD, 

Boston, April r, 1915. Treasurer. 

Report or the Auditing Committee. 

The undersigned, a Committee appointed to examine the accounts 
of the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Historical Society as made 
up to April 1, 19 1 5, have attended to that duty, and report that 
they find that the securities held by the Treasurer for the several 
funds correspond with the statement in his Annual Report. 

They have engaged the services of Mr. Gideon M. Mansfield, a 
Certified Public Accountant, who reports to them that he finds the 
accounts correctly kept and properly vouched, that the balance of 
cash on hand is satisfactorily accounted for, and that the trial bal- 
ance is accurately taken from the ledger. 

HAROLD MURDOCK, 

HENRY H. EDES, 

Committee. 
Boston, April 5, r9is- 

Report of the Librarian. 

The Librarian reported that during the year there have 
been added to the Library: 

Books 1,502 

Pamphlets 1,056 

Manuscripts, bound 43 

Broadsides 178 

Maps 35 

2,814 

In the collection of Manuscripts there are now 1,402 volumes, 
and more than 20,000 single pieces. 
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In the Rebellion Collection there are now 3,537 volumes, 
6,614 pamphlets, 510 broadsides, and in maps. 

The Library is estimated to contain 57,592 volumes, 118,005 
pamphlets, and 5,386 broadsides. 

Samuel A. Green, 

Librarian. 

The Cabinet-Keeper presented as his report a detailed list 
of accessions to the Cabinet as given in the printed records of 
the stated meetings. 

Mr. C.N. Greenough, for the Committee, read the following: 

Report of the Committee on the Library and Cabinet 

In making our visit to the library and the cabinet, we were 
shown the usual courtesies by the Cabinet-Keeper, the Curator 
of Coins and the Assistant Librarian. We agree with last 
year's Committee that the danger from fire is now less than 
ever before; but we call attention to the slight menace which 
still remains from certain wooden furniture near the books. 
We would name the window casings, especially those near the 
manuscripts; the shelves in the basement room which con- 
tains the public documents; the catalogue case in the office; 
and the map case in the Map Room. These, in our opinion, 
might well be replaced by metal. 

We further suggest that attention be given to the room in 
the basement which contains public documents. These are 
at present in wooden cases which extend nearly to the ceiling 
and which are separated by aisles barely wide enough for the 
passage of one person. We suggest that all documents in this 
room be removed except the Massachusetts series and other 
documents bearing directly upon Massachusetts history; that 
these be placed in metal cases; and that the cases be separated 
by much wider aisles than at present. 

The Committee believes there should be some arrangement 
to enable members of the Society to make suggestions on order- 
ing current books. This might be managed either by opening 
a request book, in which any member might ask for the pur- 
chase of a given volume; or, if it were practicable, a more 
convenient arrangement might be to have prepared a list of 
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current books, and to permit members to mark such volumes 
as they might personally wish to use in case they were added to 
the library. 

The Committee feels that, crowded though the office is, the 
case for the card catalogue of the library ought to be more 
adequate. It is at present a wooden case reaching to the floor, 
containing hand-written cards of an unusual size, which are 
not fastened into the trays by rods. The Committee recom- 
mends new metal cases, trays, and cards of standard size, with 
rods running through the cards. The Committee feels that 
the present arrangement of that portion of the card catalogue 
which refers to manuscripts is extremely inconvenient, and 
urges that, in the new catalogue cases, no trays be lower 
than the height of an ordinary table. The Committee questions 
the advantage of having manuscripts and books separately 
catalogued, and suggests that, whenever the catalogue is 
rearranged, cards for manuscripts and for books be combined 
in a single alphabet. It might, however, be well to have titles 
of manuscripts upon cards of a distinctive color. 

The Committee wishes to recommend that better facilities 
be created for students who wish to consult rare books and 
manuscripts. At present, the only place for such students is 
the large table in the Librarian's office. Here the student is 
disturbed by the ordinary work of the office and is obliged to 
face the light. Privileged students are permitted to study in 
the main stack room. This room, moreover, can be used only 
in warm weather, as it is not heated. The Committee suggests 
that students be allowed to use the Waterston Room, where 
they would have better light than at the desk in the Librarian's 
office, and be less subject to disturbance. Any such arrange- 
ments would of course be conditioned by the provisions of the 
By-Laws. 

The Committee commends the present policy of the Society 
in opening its resources as freely as possible to all responsible 
persons who wish to use them, and it hopes that this policy will 
become even more liberal; for example, it would suggest that 
the number of institutions with which the Society exchanges 
publications be considerably increased, even though the pub- 
lications received by the Society in return may be relatively 
unimportant. At present, the Society is exchanging with uni- 
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versities and societies as follows: in New England, 59; in 
the Atlantic states, from New York to Georgia, 34; in other 
states of the Union, 40; in Canada, 5; in England, 3. The 
Committee suggests that it would be advantageous to increase 
these exchanges. It thinks that there must be libraries on the 
Continent, in Great Britain, and in South America, with which 
it would be to our advantage to exchange; and it is certain 
that it would be to our advantage to have at least one library 
in each state of the Union where our publications could be 
found. 

The Society's Cabinet contains one of the best collections 
in the state of historical relics of the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary periods. The Committee admires the skill with which 
those in charge of the Cabinet have utilized the present room, 
but feels that no possible arrangement in that small space can 
be satisfactory. It therefore recommends that the congested 
condition of the Museum be remedied by removing part of its 
contents to Ellis Hall. That spacious room is now used only 
two or three times a year. Some of the paintings, engravings 
and other exhibits now in the Museum could be removed to 
Ellis Hall, and glass cases or frames placed near the windows 
for the display, permanent or temporary, of prints, coins, or 
relics, without interfering with the infrequent use of the hall 
for meetings. We would also suggest that a permanent dis- 
play be made in Ellis Hall of some of the rarer manuscripts, 
books, and tracts belonging to the Society. It seems a pity that 
the public should not have the opportunity of seeing some of 
these treasures — which, after all, are the main part of our 
collection — as well as the relics and portraits which are now 
shown. 

For some years the Museum has been open to the public 
every Wednesday afternoon from two until four. Although 
this fact is mentioned in the Strangers' Directory in the Boston 
Transcript, it seems not to be generally known, for Mr. Tuttle 
informs the Committee that the average weekly attendance is 
about six. Not more than 350 persons, then, outside the 
membership of the Society, visit the Museum in a year. The 
Committee believes that the educational value of our collec- 
tion is such that additional steps ought to be taken to call it 
to the attention of the public. It begs to make three specific 
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recommendations: first, that the Museum be opened Satur- 
day mornings from nine to twelve, and that the hour of clos- 
ing on Wednesday afternoons be extended to five o'clock, 
except in midwinter; second, that teachers of history in 
greater Boston and members of the New England Association 
of Teachers of History be invited to bring their pupils to visit 
the Museum by special appointment at their convenience; 
third, that a sign, such as shall not injure the dignity of our 
portals, be used to announce when the Museum is open. 

The Committee congratulates the Society upon the improve- 
ment which has been made in the matter of our collection of 
coins. The curator of coins, Dr. Storer, has been assiduous 
and successful in purchase, exchange, and arrangement. The 
thanks of the Society are due him for his attention to this de- 
partment of its work. Facilities for the display of coins are, of 
course, wholly unsatisfactory; but, so far as the Committee 
can see, they must remain so until additional space can be 
secured. It might, however, be possible to place some of the 
less valuable coins in racks in Ellis Hall, in case the Society 
should accept the suggestion of the Committee that this room 
be used in order to relieve the congestion in the Museum. 

In conclusion, the Committee calls the attention of the 
Society to the very important work which the purchase of the 
photostat has made possible, and to the vigor with which 
the work of photostatic reproductions of newspapers and other 
documents is being carried on. „ ~ TT 

° Z. T. HOLLINGSWORTH, 

C. N. Greenough, 
S. E. Morison. 

Mr. Kellen, chairman of the Nominating Committee, re- 
ported a list of officers for the ensuing year. In presenting the 
name of the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge as a nominee for Presi- 
dent of the Society, he explained the circumstances in which 
the Committee was placed by the unexpected death of Mr. 
Adams and the cooperation of the Council with the Committee 
in making the selection of Mr. Lodge. He also read a letter 
from Mr. Lodge to Mr. Rhodes, expressing his sense of the high 
honor proposed for him, and his willingness to accept the 
office. The ballot being taken, fifty-two votes were cast. The 
officers are as follows: 
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President. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

Vice-Presidents. 

JAMES FORD RHODES. 

JOHN DAVIS LONG. 

Recording Secretary. 
EDWARD STANWOOD. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 

Treasurer. 
ARTHUR LORD. 

Librarian. 
SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 

Cabinet-Keeper. 
GRENVILLE HOWLAND NORCROSS. 

Editor. 
WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

Members at Large of the Council. 

GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
CHARLES PELHAM GREENOUGH. 
JOHN COLLINS WARREN. 
CHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN. 
SAMUEL WALKER McCALL. 
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Charles Francis Adams. 

The Senior Vice-President, Mr. Rhodes, then read a state- 
ment of Mr. Adams' connection with the Society, prepared 
by Mr. Tuttle, as follows: 

Mr. Adams was born in Quincy on May 27, 1835, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1856, and was elected a Resident Member of 
the Society, April 15, 1875. He died in Washington, March 20, 

His first communication to the Society was on the settlement of 
the old planters about Boston Harbor and at Weymouth, and was 
made at the June meeting, 1878. During his membership he was 
present at most of the meetings of the Society, and the Proceed- 
ings contain many tributes and memoirs by him and a large number 
of papers covering a wide range of subjects. 

He served as a member of the executive committee of the Council 
from 1882 to 1885, as a Vice-President from 1890 to 1895, and 
as President from April, 1895, to the date of his death, completing 
nearly twenty years, the second longest term in the history of the 
Society. He entered the Presidency only a few months after the 
death of the former Presidents, Robert C. Winthrop and George E. 
Ellis, which occurred in the closing months of 1894, and he felt that 
he had entered this position at an important period of the Society's 
life. 

Through his active interest, the purchase of a site for a new build- 
ing, selected by him, was reported at the October meeting, 1895; 
and steps were soon taken, at his timely suggestion, to sell the old 
building and site to the city of Boston. As a member of the Build- 
ing Committee he closely followed the erection of the new building, 
which was completed in 1899; and at the first annual meeting, 
in April of that year, held in the new structure, he read a paper on 
"Historians and Historical Societies." The Society recorded its 
appreciation of his gift in the purchase of a part of the land needed 
for the building. 

He was urgent in his views as to the policy of the Society, especially 
as to its membership. He took a leading part in 1907 in the abolition 
of the admission and annual fees of members, and in r9o8 was chair- 
man of the committee to revise the by-laws. 

In April, 1898, he suggested the publication by the Society of 
new and definitive editions of the Bradford and Winthrop His- 
tories, projects which he had long had in mind. Bradford's History 
was issued in 1912. At the June meeting, 1913, he expressed his 
strong desire that Winthrop's History should be published without 
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any unnecessary delay while he was still connected with the 
Society. 

As a member of the Finance Committee and of the various com- 
mittees of which he was an ex-officio member, the Society greatly 
benefited by his active interest, and the library was the recipient 
of many gifts from him. 

Mr. Rhodes then called in turn upon certain members of the 
Society for tributes to Mr. Adams, beginning with the "Nestor 
of the Society," Dr. Green. 

Tribute of Governor Long. 1 

What always struck me first in Mr. Adams was his exigent 
forthputting personality. Wherever he was, he was in evi- 
dence. In the meetings of this Society — and I regard him 
as by all means the most inspiring and contributory man that 
ever sat in its presidential chair — he was its dominant ex- 
pression. At his funeral you could not think of him as lifeless 
in his coffin. He was a man of such emphatic mental activities 
that it would have seemed unfitting — I am sure that he would 
not have liked it — to say of him requiescat in pace. And it 
takes a wrench of the imagination here and now to think of 
him as separated from his wonted seat at our head. He was 
the embodiment of mental and physical vigor. 

It is guesswork to draw comparisons, but as I think of his 
splendid lineage he seems to me a more level-headed man 
than his great-grandfather John Adams; not so wise as his 
grandfather John Quincy Adams; not so well-poised and cool 
as his father Charles Francis Adams: but he ranks with them 
all and keeps the family standard full up in high character 
and intellectual strength and absolute honesty of purpose and 
conviction. Nobody could doubt that in his generation he 
was preeminently of that ilk. 

His characteristics stood out on him as emphatic and dis- 
tinct as bosses on a shield. He was dogmatic and masterful 
— a fighter, for any position he took, who asked no odds and 
gave no quarter. He was so strong in his conclusions, he 
pressed them so confidently, that, paradoxical as it may seem, 
the very intensity of his convictions often sooner or later led 

1 Governor Long was, through a conflict of engagements, unable to attend 
and his tribute was presented by Mr. Rhodes. 
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him, as an overloaded gun kicks backward, to question them 
and to go to the other extreme with equal earnestness. And 
how charming were his frankness and heartiness in all this! 

It is because of this mixed quality of positiveness of being 
right and at the same time of open-mindedness that I used 
sometimes to question the soundness of his judgment. Some 
men, arguing a theme, take you unresistingly along with them. 
When he developed an argument I found myself often ques- 
tioning his postulates, or feeling that he was putting them too 
strongly, or inclining to think of something to be said on the 
other side. But all this made him all the more — the best word 
I can think of is — interesting. He gave you a feeling of elec- 
tricity in the air. You recognized his fertility and his sweep. 

Mr. Adams — perhaps another paradox — was at once a 
born aristocrat and a born democrat. He never forgot what 
was due to his illustrious ancestral and personal rank. He 
never concealed his lofty contempt for whatever derogated 
from the high standard of the gentleman. And yet, in his 
intercourse with our common citizenry, however humble, 
laborer, mechanic or what not, he was in sympathy with their 
best qualities and traditions and yearnings, and they knew it. 
Ask the people of Quincy with whom he grew up, or of Lincoln 
where he lived in later years, and they will tell you how frankly 
and unaffectedly he congregated with them. You remember 
Henry Faxon. You can hardly think of two men more unlike. 
But they had been townsmen in Quincy and had taken part 
in many a rough town meeting. I was at Faxon's funeral 
some years ago in Quincy, and when I saw there Charles Francis 
Adams, having come from his Lincoln home to pay the tribute 
of his presence to Henry Faxon — and saw no other blue blood 
there — it was evidence to me that he loved his fellow-men and 
that the democratic pulse was beating under that aristocratic 
exterior. 

Indeed, any estimate of the man would be lacking that did not 
include his genuine inner tenderness. Brusque and abrupt 
and outspoken, often not sparing a pungent word, yet of him 
may be said what the poet Bryant, in his oration on Fenimore 
Cooper, said of the latter, "His character was like the bark of 
the cinnamon, an astringent rind without and an intense 
sweetness within." 
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A year ago in his eightieth year Mr. Adams seemed to be 
still in robust physical trim, almost every day at home on 
horseback and, while in London, rising early each morning 
to take, in the Royal Automobile Club there, a dive from a 
high platform into the swimming pool below. And his mind 
was even more vigorous than his body. It is not too much to 
say that he was a great man, especially when we think how 
mighty small some great men have been. Of unlimited in- 
dustry, with a wide range of practical talent that was equal 
to the problems of transportation, currency, diplomacy and 
material business affairs, a scholarly author of many books 
and articles, a master of a good enough literary style, a search- 
ing historian of international reputation, a fearless expresser 
of opinion on all public questions, a patriot who in his youth 
risked his life in battle for his country's flag — and how his 
honest pride in his soldier's career used to crop out now and 
then in his talks to us — a knight without fear and without 
reproach, he was, not a genius, but a mighty force. 

More copious than concise, not without a certain grim humor, 
how cordially we now recall him and his contributions to our 
meetings here, his fulness of detail, his evident relish of his 
work, his abundance of material, his exhaustive research and 
analysis. Nihil tetigit quod non exhausit. What a void without 
him! 

In his death Massachusetts loses one of her most illustrious 
sons, and this Society its leading member and a President who 
gave it his whole heart. 

Tribute of Dr. Green. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Adams began in his college days 
more than half a century ago. Since the beginning of his 
membership here in 1875 mv relations with him have been 
fairly close and intimate, and I wish to bear witness to the 
deep interest he has always shown in the welfare of the Society. 
I wish to record, too, my deep appreciation of his kindly and 
considerate attention to me personally at all times. 

It was due to his foresight and wisdom that we have the 
present convenient and eligible site, selected by him at a time 
when there were only a few buildings in this neighborhood. 
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His long-cherished purpose to secure a suitable home for the 
Society did not have at first unanimous support, but his ability 
and leadership won the day. His dominating influence in the 
life of the Society has been recognized and felt by all; and 
through him it has held a distinguished position not only in 
this country but abroad. 

Tribute of President Eliot. 

Charles Francis Adams was not naturally inclined to respect 
precedents, or to imitate in his own mental processes the 
methods of other men. He was always independent, and some- 
times recalcitrant. No wisdom of the ages, or of the multitude, 
necessarily commanded his respect. He was by nature inclined 
to believe that long-established practices of governments, 
institutions of education, and financial or industrial organiza- 
tions were likely to-be wrong, or at least capable of great 
improvement. Thus, he testified in his Phi Beta Kappa ad- 
dress of 1883, twenty-seven years after his graduation at 
Harvard College, that he should never be able to overcome, 
no matter how long he might live, some serious disadvantages 
which the superstitions, wrong theories, and worse practices 
of his alma mater inflicted upon him. The educational 
wisdom of five hundred years went for nothing with him. In 
the same famous address, entitled "A College Fetich" — the 
fetich was the prescribed study of dead languages and par- 
ticularly of Greek — he described the world for which the 
College ought to have fitted its graduates of 1856, but had not, 
as an "active, bustling, hard-hitting, many-tongued world, 
caring nothing for authority and little for the past, but full of 
its living thought and living issues." It was that kind of a 
world in which Adams rejoiced to live, and did live, intellec- 
tually and morally. 

He studied law in an imperfect way after taking his bache- 
lor's degree in arts, and was admitted to the bar in 1858, 
but never practiced law, and could never have had a real liking 
for a profession which makes much account of precedent and 
public usage. 

With the exception of one brief interval, he served as a 
commissioned officer in the Union army for three years and a 
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half. He had plenty of physical courage, and in age as well 
as in youth he possessed in large measure the moral courage 
which is a much rarer quality than physical, though usually 
based on the natural man's liking for running bodily risks. 
Adams exhibited pleasure in overcoming, or getting round, 
obstacles in his sports, as well as in his serious occupations. 
When riding a bicycle was a popular sport, Adams took peculiar 
pleasure in riding a bicycle on the Paris boulevards; although 
he knew that he was not an expert rider, and could not become 
one, since his time-reaction was too long. He once told me 
with glee that he took his life in his hands every time he rode 
in those thronged thoroughfares, but found it great fun. 
In many an adventure as railroad man, historical and bio- 
graphical writer, and publicist, he doubtless experienced the 
same sensation. He enjoyed risking his literary or business 
reputation, being always convinced that the work he was trying 
to accomplish was worth the risks he ran, and that the risks 
helped to make the hard work interesting. 

Before 1868, at which date he was only thirty-three years old, 
Adams had become deeply interested in railroad management 
and the condition of the American railways. Between 1868 
and 1871 he published a series of remarkable papers on that 
highly controversial business subject. His Chapters on Erie 
revealed to the whole business world Adams' remarkable 
mental and moral qualities. He got at the facts of railroad 
management in those days, and stated them with absolute 
clearness and unrelenting severity. Some of his basic proposi- 
tions are extraordinarily applicable to the present condition 
of things in Europe. Thus, he maintains in his first paper on 
Erie that civilized humanity has assumed that something of 
man's animal part had been eliminated from him during the 
progress of civilization, but that, if things are called by their 
right names, it would be easy to make the civilization of the 
nineteenth century appear "but as a hypocritical mask spread 
over the brutality of the twelfth." Freebooters are not 
extinct, he said; they have only transferred their operations 
to the land, and now conduct them more or less in accordance 
with legal conventions. Gambling and cheating at cards were 
always disreputable, or even disgraceful; but "operating, 
cornering and the like are not so regarded." In 1869 it re- 
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quired courage and confidence in one's own judgment to say 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt that he was unscrupulous and very 
illiterate — a strange combination of superstition and faith- 
lessness, of daring and timidity — and that "he often regarded 
his fiduciary position of director in a railroad as means of 
manipulating its stock for his own advantage." Treating 
of stock-watering, Adams said, "The great masterpieces of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt have, however, so eclipsed all other per- 
formances in this line that they may be said to constitute a 
chapter in the history of paper inflation — it might also be 
said of bubble-blowing." 

In all his writings on the mismanagement of American rail- 
roads, Adams kept clearly in view the broad political prin- 
ciples which were really the main subject of discussion. He 
saw that, when directors in great corporations came to regard 
their position as one in which to make a fortune, the possession 
of which would not be considered dishonorable, they were 
striking at the very foundation of democratic society; for that 
society rests on the sanctity of the fiduciary relations, and on 
the faithful representation of the interests of many by a few, 
in both politics and business. The corporation with limited 
liability enables combinations of small shareholders to carry 
out extensive enterprises, but individual capitalists seek to 
control those combinations. One of his striking sentences was: 
"Vanderbilt introduced Caesarism into corporate fife." He 
pointed out that public corruption is the foundation on which 
corporations depend for their political power. There is a 
natural tendency to coalition between the lower grades of 
politicians and the corporations which need legislative favors. 
As Adams said: "The existing coalition between the Erie 
Railroad and the Tammany ring is a natural one; for the 
former needs votes, the latter money." In the following 
sentence Adams predicted the creation of the railroad com- 
missions and many other government commissions now in 
existence: "Finally, a responsible department of the Execu- 
tive should have charge of the subject, and should be em- 
powered to decide as to the amounts of private capital directly 
and indirectly paid into construction, and authorize the issue 
of securities accordingly." This sentence occurs in his Erie 
chapter on "Stock-Watering." 
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Out of Adams' Chapters on Erie came the establishment 
of the first railroad commission in the United States, namely, 
that of Massachusetts, on which Mr. Adams served from 1869 to 
1879, and was its chairman for seven years. The success of that 
commission was so striking that it led to the appointment of 
other commissions in Massachusetts and elsewhere, whereby 
government exercised a valuable control over the conduct of 
public-utility corporations. That control has become, in 
forty-six years, an indispensable part of public administration 
under free governments. 

Adams enjoyed pioneering in promising fields, but was not 
patient of even a good routine once established. His excursion 
into actual railroad management did not give him the most 
favorable field for his real powers; and he did not long remain 
in it. He was the chairman of the preliminary and the first 
executive commission on metropolitan parks for Boston and 
the vicinity, and was very influential in advocating and 
securing the adoption of a wise plan for metropolitan parks; 
but, when the principal takings recommended by the com- 
mission had been made, and the work of the commission 
threatened to become a work of gradual construction and pa- 
tient management, Adams retired from the commission, being 
of opinion that it was enough for the generation in activity 
at the end of the last century to do, to acquire seven or eight 
thousand acres of wild land, and that the next generation might 
fairly do the developing and bringing into use. Nevertheless, 
he rendered a great public service as chairman of that com- 
mission, and illustrated the breadth of his views about public 
welfare and the means of promoting it. His probity and dis- 
interestedness were a great support for the commission in 
their delicate work of taking many areas of land from large 
and small owners by right of eminent domain. 

During his long service in the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College — 1882 to 1894 and 1895 to 1907 — twenty-four years 
in all, he was always advocating the preparation of every 
youth for some specific work, the mastering of some one sub- 
ject, the concentration on some one thing, in the preparation 
for an intellectual life. In trying to spread these convictions, 
he adopted the most aggressive methods, because he believed 
them most likely to succeed. This was well illustrated in his 
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College Fetich address, and in his two reports to the Board of 
Overseers as chairman of their Committee on Composition 
and Rhetoric. In both these cases Adams finally saw accom- 
plished a large part of the reforms he advocated; but the 
partial accomplishment took many years, and the method 
of teaching English in school and college is not yet fully satis- 
factory. Both these efforts, however, gave Adams much con- 
tent. He experienced in high degree the joy of combat, and 
the joy was not dependent on immediate or even ultimate 
victory. 

Adams desired to employ as his subordinates or assistants 
only men who possessed unusual efficiency and self-reliance. 
He applied to me in the early eighties for competent and trust- 
worthy assistants, whom he thought I could pick out from 
among recent graduates of Harvard College; and, to aid me in 
deciding what sort of young men to recommend, he described 
his own state of mind as follows : " I find there are two kinds of 
men in the business world. If I commit a certain piece of work 
to one of the first kind, he goes off to do it, but keeps writing 
for more instructions, and after a time comes back and gives 
me excellent excuses for not having done it. A man of the 
second kind goes off on the job I have given him, and I hear 
nothing from him; but after a time he returns with the state- 
ment, ' That job you gave me is done, although there were many 
unexpected obstacles, and it has taken more time than I ex- 
pected. It is finished, however, and I am ready for another.' 
Now," said Adams, "I have no use at all for the first kind of 
man." When Adams found assistants in whom, with good 
reason, he had confidence, he adhered to them with a perfect 
loyalty, supported them in every possible way, and took a 
persistent interest in their advancement and success. 

Of the services which Adams rendered to this Society as 
President others will speak; but I desire to testify that they 
were intelligent, unselfish, and unwearying, and that through 
these services he has contributed largely to the sound up- 
building of American biography and history. 

Adams' characteristic mental activities lasted to the end of 
his life. About a year ago I received from him a three-page 
letter chiefly devoted to a vigorous argument to the effect 
that the whole influence 'of the labor union is sordid, selfish, 
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and narrow, subversive of individuality, and incompatible with 
the continuance of republican institutions. At the end of the 
letter, after thanking me for some efforts I had made "in this 
most unpopular and ungrateful branch of public education," 
Adams wrote, "I confess when, close upon four-score, I look 
at the problems of the present, and recall those through which 
our generation passed, a feeling of weariness predominates. 
. . . 'What pleasure can we have to war with evil?'" That 
was but a momentary lapse from joy in conflict and from hope. 
On the 23d of November last, Adams urged me to join a few 
American publicists in protesting against "mining" the 
ocean and dropping unaimed bombs into unfortified places. 
His language had all its wonted vigor. He said of these prac- 
tices that they are "exactly akin to piracy and plank-walking, 
and should be classified and stigmatized as such." On De- 
cember 1, he wrote again to the same effect, but added: "I 
am wholly dissatisfied with the attitude, or absence of atti- 
tude, of this government toward what I consider two of the 
most glaring violations of neutral rights of which record 
exists." There spoke the young Adams at thirty and three 
successive generations of his ancestors. 

Tribute of Mr. Storey. 

It is not easy in the few minutes at my command to say 
what I would of Mr. Adams, who has been my friend for a 
generation, who has filled a large place in my life, and with 
whom I have been in peculiar sympathy. I shall not try to 
speak of what he did, but only of what he was. At some other 
time and in some other place I hope to pay a more adequate 
tribute to his memory. 

He was a man of exceptional ability and of very rare quality. 
His physical vigor enabled him to take his daily ride on horse- 
back in winter and summer alike until his fatal illness, to dive 
into the icy waters of a Norwegian fiord at the age of seventy 
and the scarcely warmer waves of Massachusetts Bay till the 
last summer of his life, and to travel and work with untiring 
energy to the end. 

His mental vigor was equally remarkable, and his mind was 
incessantly active. He was a great reader and his memory 
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was richly stored with the results, but his taste was exacting 
and he read only what was worth reading, always keeping him- 
self in touch with the best thought of the day and wasting no 
time on trash, though he did not neglect light literature. He 
had unusual literary power and was the master of an excellent 
style. Had he followed his natural bent and not been diverted 
by the demands of more active life, he might well have devoted 
himself to historical work, but as it was his writings were the 
diversions of a very busy man. He wrote because he enjoyed 
it, but always with a serious purpose, and whether it was a 
"Chapter on Erie," a biographical sketch, an essay on some 
historical topic, or a discussion of taxation, or our Philippine 
policy, nothing that he wrote was ever dull. He always com- 
manded public attention and set men thinking, thus exercising 
an influence which was far-reaching and which no one can 
measure. 

Inheriting a great tradition of public service, he felt the obliga- 
tions which it imposed, and to that patriotism which was born 
in the descendant of men who had done so much to found and 
preserve this nation was added the consciousness of what was 
due from the members of his family. "Noblesse oblige" 
was to him an article of faith, and he held his time and his 
powers in trust for the work which his hand found to do. He 
was always ready to answer any call of public duty, and what- 
ever he did was done thoroughly and well. With his great 
abilities, his deep interest in public affairs, his marked quali- 
fications for leadership, he would naturally have been called 
to high office, but the conditions which confronted him made 
this impossible. He was incapable of serving a party, or of 
conforming his opinions and actions to the demands of a 
political committee and the assumed exigencies of a campaign. 
He was as nearly independent in thought and act as the lot 
of humanity permits, prompt to say what he thought the situa- 
tion demanded — to lead in forming public opinion, but never 
fearing or even considering the consequences to himself. He 
was content to use the best that was in him for the common 
good, but his ambition was to serve, not to win reward. He 
was not indifferent to public opinion. Every man who aims 
at a mark cares whether his arrow pierces the bull's eye, but 
when he spoke it was to secure some public end and not ap- 
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plause for himself. I cannot recall in thirty years of friendship 
a single word to indicate that the thought of office or of 
popular recognition was in his mind. Certainly never by act or 
hint did he take any step toward securing either. The 
honors which he received came to him unsought. 

His moral standards were the highest, and he was true to them 
in practice, for he could not be otherwise. He was by nature 
absolutely frank, brave and sincere. Indirection and evasion 
were to him as impossible as it would be for one to speak a 
language which he had never learned. With high courage, 
with earnest purpose and with the conscience of New Eng- 
land he worked throughout his life, and there are few men 
of such varied activities of whom it can be said, as it must 
be said of him, that even an enemy can find no stain upon 
his record. 

He was fond of society and had a very wide acquaintance. 
His conversation was stimulating, and an evening with him 
sent one home with food for better thought. His opinions 
were positive and often expressed positively, but no one had 
less pride of opinion. His mind was open, and when the truth 
was made manifest, he was always willing to admit that he was 
wrong, not reluctantly but cheerfully, and often of his own 
motion without his opponent's challenge. 

His nature was affectionate and warm-hearted. He was most 
considerate of others, and his manner, which is sometimes 
mentioned, was not a weapon of offence, but, as is often the case, 
was defensive armor. He was essentially modest and some- 
what shy, which he lamented and resented. What seemed like 
brusqueness was in fact the result of an effort to overcome 
what he felt to be a weakness and to assert his control of 
himself. I knew him well enough to say that he was never 
intentionally rude or disagreeable to anyone save in those 
cases, common to the experience of us all when indignation, 
just or unjust, overcomes our self-restraint. Nothing could 
be further from his purpose than to wound or slight anyone 
unjustly. 

He was not only a generous and loyal friend but a very 
tolerant opponent. Sharply as he might condemn the acts 
of a public man, perhaps even where he could not but distrust 
his motives, he cherished no rancor, and never allowed a dif- 
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ference of opinion to affect his personal relations. His judg- 
ments of others were singularly charitable. 

Fortunate in his birth and in all the circumstances and rela- 
tions of his life, he was fortunate also in his death, for it found 
him with his natural force still unabated, and he never knew 
long suffering or slow decay. While he lived he was true to 
the high ideals which he inherited, and he leaves behind him a 
name and a record of achievement which must be an inspira- 
tion to his descendants and to all who like him would uphold 
the best traditions of New England. 

Tribute of Major Higginson. 

Dear old Charles Adams — how we miss him, for he gave 
us interest, amusement, knowledge and affection, and was one 
of the chief blessings of life — a true, warm friend whom we 
loved for his faults and for his virtues. 

I cannot tell when we first knew each other, but it was fully 
seventy years ago, and we have gone on happily from that 
day to this. In college we met familiarly but not very much, 
as my term there was short. Charles was earnest and, at the 
same time, running over with fun, searching then as afterwards 
for what he could do, what life meant, what he could get out 
of it. I fancy he was a fair scholar, and know that he learned 
much from books and from his clever companions. Presently 
he studied law at the law school, and passed some time in the 
office of Mr. Rufus Choate. While there, young Rufus Choate, 
a schoolmate of ours, asked Charles one day about another 
classmate of ours in the same office: "What sort of a chap is 
so and so?" "Well," said Charles, "I'll bet you a dollar that 
he has a key to your father's safe." 

When the Civil War came in 1861 some of us marched in 
the Second Massachusetts Infantry, and in the fall of that 
year Charles was commissioned first lieutenant of the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry. I had been commissioned captain 
(as a six months' veteran) in that regiment, so we saw much 
of each other. We old companions were under severe West 
Pointers and were learning from them our army manners, so 
we observed with care the lines between one rank and another, 
and no longer used our first names in intercourse. Charles 
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was a good officer, and presently was promoted to a captaincy. 
A little incident in our army life is worth telling. 

Late one Sunday our brigade was coming in from a recon- 
noissance, and had almost reached camp. Nearby was a 
stream where we often watered our horses. Just before 
reaching this stream we passed through the encampment of 
the United States Regulars, a division of troops under Colonel 
Buchanan. Charles's company was in my battalion, and we 
were riding together side by side, when he said to me: "I 
should much like to see Colonel Buchanan for a moment, as 
he is a relative of mine. May I go?" "Yes," said I, "but be 
sure to reach the river before your company, as you should 
see your men watering their horses." He went. The com- 
panies moved on in turn, and his company was watering as 
he rode down the hill. Colonel Sargent saw him and said to 
me: "Where has Captain Adams been?" I told him, and 
added that he had gone with my leave. Colonel Sargent said: 
"Put him under arrest. He should have been here." I re- 
plied: "Colonel, I gave him leave and am the one to blame if 
anybody," to which Colonel Sargent answered: "Never mind, 
put him under arrest. It will do him good," and he was put 
under arrest for a week — the limited time, unless an officer is 
to be court-martialed. Charles was very angry, but had to 
submit. He never forgot it. 

He did his duty well, took excellent care of his men, as an 
officer is bound to do, and had the bad luck to see them badly 
used up on several occasions. When the campaign of 1864 
began, Charles, by good luck, was ordered with his squadron 
to the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac as escort to 
General Meade, and thenceforth had pleasant service almost 
to the end of the war. In the last months of the war he was 
transferred to the Fifth Massachusetts Cavalry (colored regi- 
ment) and rode into Richmond as colonel at the head of his 
regiment. 

Many men enjoyed regimental service and were especially 
fitted for it. I doubt if Captain Adams did enjoy it, although 
he would have enjoyed staff duty. Just at the close of the 
war he was offered by General Humphreys an excellent posi- 
tion, but, for good reasons, declined it; so Colonel Thomas 
Livermore took it and served admirably. 
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By the way, here is a little yarn: In the last days of the war 
a deserter from a Confederate regiment came in and was ques- 
tioned by Colonel Adams: "Why did you come in?" "Well, 
me and the lieutenant was all there was left of the regiment, 
and yesterday he was killed, so I thought I might as well come 
in." 

Later Colonel Adams was brevetted Brigadier-General, as 
many officers were at the end of the war. Then he came home 
looking for an occupation, took up the study of railroads, and 
was at the head of the first railroad commission of our state, 
which was, I believe, the first railroad commission in the 
United States. This led him into various investments in real 
estate in the West, and presently he, with Colonel Morse and 
others, established the Kansas City stockyards. It was an 
excellent scheme, well carried out' by these men. At about 
this time he wrote the Chapters on Erie, and interested 
himself much in the astonishing tricks of Gould and Jim 
Fiske. As you remember, Charles's pen was pretty sharp. 

Later he was chosen president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, worked hard over the task, and after a few years left it 
to more experienced men. He was not fitted by training or 
temperament for a railroad operator, and no doubt he was 
glad to be free again and to choose his own method of life. 

As you know, Charles had always been greatly interested 
in New England history, and, having a very vigorous, excel- 
lent pen, he took up the study more carefully, and has written 
many excellent papers about it. He never minced matters, 
said what he thought at the time, reconsidered it and changed 
his words; reconsidered it again, and changed his words again. 
He was an Adams all through, but never hesitated about say- 
ing anything, and often was rough and at times emphatic in 
his expressions; but they were always strong and hearty and 
at the time meant what he said. But he was always open to 
conviction and ready to change his mind, and would freely 
say: "I was wrong. I mean something else." 

Charles was a member of an army club of men, many of 
whom were brilliant and all of whom had been good soldiers, 
and he was "hale fellow well met" with them all and with 
many other men. As a friend, nobody could be more staunch, 
true, warm-hearted. It was rarely that he said anything warm, 
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but when he did speak to friends, they felt it all through. We 
were aware that he would do anything he could to help us, 
and we were very glad to do anything we could to help him. 
He was possessed of rare mental courage, keenness, power of 
expression, faithfulness to the truth, rare industry, restless 
energy. He was always searching for the meaning of things 
and the real nature of men. Last summer, meeting him just 
after the war broke out, I said: "Charles, what do you think 
of it?" Said he: "I always thought the German Emperor 
was a humbug, and now we are going to see whether it is true." 
He was always a hard hitter and hated "do-nothings" and 
"shirks." One of our men, who was a miserable soldier, had 
always taken care of his hide and stolen oats for his horse 
while in the service, and then lived in a soldiers' home, went 
to see Charles some ten years ago. He had been in to see me 
a few months before and asked for some money. I said to 
him: "Meyer, where did you come from?" He said: "Oh, I 
came up on the boat from the Soldiers' Home." "Did you 
get drunk last night?" "No, sir; no, sir, but we was convivial." 
On a very cold day he went to see Charles and asked him for 
money. Charles refused him, whereupon the man folded his 
arms and said: "Captain Adams, some cold morning I shall 
be found frozen stiff in the street." "Well," said Charles, 
with an oath, "I hope you will. That is all you are good for." 
Charles Adams was very good-tempered and very kindly, 
and often as rough as the bark of a tree, but sterling — ster- 
ling in life, in friendship, in his expressions and in his work. 
His earnestness, his indefatigable power of work, his devotion, 
his truth, his racy language by voice and pen have left us 
valuable fruits and showed him to be a true descendant of a 
very strong, honest family, to which our country owes very 
much. He always felt the impulse of blood, and he thought 
of large things. To his last days he was fully himself — and 
I may end by saying: "Dear old Charles — how we loved him 
for his faults and his virtues, and how we shall miss him!" 

Tribute of Mr. Charles C. Smith. 

As he reviewed the course of his life, Francis Bacon wrote, 
"For my name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable 
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speeches, to foreign nations, and to the next ages." This 
detachment from time and place is not less necessary in look- 
ing at a complex and many-sided personality like that of our 
late President. We are much too near to see it in the white 
light in which alone it should be viewed. Our associates who 
have spoken so well and so truly this afternoon have, each and 
all of them, given expression to the picture as it impressed itself 
on their minds. What they have said or written needs to be 
correlated before we can see Mr. Adams just as he was. That 
must come later, even if the traits which seem so clear and 
sharply drawn now are a little blurred by the lapse of time. 

I shall make no attempt to combine them, but shall only 
try to give my personal recollection of some incidents in his 
connection with this Society which may add a little to what 
others have recalled. Mr. Adams was elected a member at 
the annual meeting in 1875, and at his death his name was 
the fifth on the list of Resident Members. At first he did 
not take an active part in the work of the Society, and his 
first communication was not made until June, 1878. Early 
in the following year he prepared for the printed Proceedings 
a very just and appreciative tribute to the Hon. Richard 
Frothingham. From that time forward, for more than a gen- 
eration he was identified with this Society. Though his name 
does not appear in the Index to the printed Proceedings of 
1877, he was present and took part in the discussions at the 
special meeting in January of that year, on the question of 
enlarging the membership. There was a sharp difference of 
opinion among the members, and at the end it was agreed 
that only a slight reference to the meeting should be printed, 
and that the carefully prepared arguments which had been 
read should not be preserved. Almost twenty years afterward 
Mr. Adams gave here some reminiscences of the meeting; 
but he omitted to recall an amusing remark which he made in 
the course of his extemporaneous speech — that when he 
was elected he was a wholly unsuitable person for membership, 
and that he wished to keep out of the Society just such persons 
as he was. And he did not refer to the most dramatic incident 
of the occasion. The meeting was held in the Dowse Library in 
the old Tremont Street building, and the elder Charles Francis 
Adams sat behind the table quite near to the President. His 
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son sat near the door and directly opposite to him. When 
the vote was called for, the father rose and voted in favor of 
an enlarged membership. When the nays were asked to rise 
and be counted, the son rose, and, facing his father, voted against 
it. The nays had an overwhelming majority, and the question 
has never been raised since that time. 

Mr. Adams was a member of the executive committee of 
the Council from 1882 to 1885. In the first year of his service 
he was appointed with Mr. Deane, then, and down to his 
deeply lamented death in 1889, our most prominent and de- 
voted member, to publish an Index to the first series of the 
Proceedings. He took a strong personal interest in the matter, 
made important suggestions, and the work was a thoroughly 
satisfactory performance, on which the Society may well con- 
gratulate itself. 

When Mr. Winthrop announced his purpose to decline a re- 
election to the Presidency after thirty years of brilliant and 
fruitful service, all the members recognized the fact that, 
whoever might be selected as his successor, the Society must 
suffer a loss of prestige by the retirement of so dignified and 
graceful a presiding officer. In this embarrassing situation 
Mr. Adams invited eight or ten of the active working members 
to dine with him at the house in which he was then living at the 
corner of Fairfield Street and Commonwealth Avenue, to con- 
sider what it was on the whole best to do. Of that company, 
I am the sole survivor. All the others — Mr. Deane, Mr. 
Winsor, Judge Chamberlain, the younger Abbott Lawrence, 
Samuel C. Cobb, William W. Greenough, Clement Hugh Hill, 
and the rest — have passed away. After Mrs. Adams had left 
the table there was a very full and frank discussion, in which 
every one present took part, and which lasted until nearly 
midnight. The result of it all was a unanimous agreement 
to recommend the nomination of Dr. Ellis to fill the vacancy. 
The subsequent history of the Society amply vindicated the 
wisdom of this decision. 

In 1889 the Society adopted the policy of employing a salaried 
editor, mainly through the efforts of Mr. Winsor, Mr. R. C. 
Winthrop, Jr., supported by his father, and Mr. Deane, then 
in failing health, as the outcome of a report made by Mr. 
William Everett to the Council some years before. As I was 
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in Europe all that summer I do not know whether Mr. Adams 
was consulted in the matter, but subsequently he expressed 
his hearty approval of the policy, and firmly upheld the hands 
of the editor. And when a vacancy occurred in the office he 
gave much time and thought to filling it. 

On the death of Mr. Deane, Mr. Adams was elected his 
successor as a Vice-President. "You will be surprised," said 
Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., to one of the active members, "to 
hear who is the person I have recommended as Mr. Deane's 
successor, to become our future President — Mr. Adams." 
It was a wise recommendation, and was promptly ratified by 
the nominating committee at the next annual meeting. Five 
years later he was elected President. More than a third of the 
members on our resident list have been elected since that time, 
but all have had opportunity to witness his devotion to the 
interests of the Society and his eminent fitness for the office 
to which he had been elected. 

Almost immediately after his election to the Presidency it 
became evident that the Society would have to face a financial 
crisis as the result of the completion of the new courthouse in 
Pemberton Square and the consequent loss of income from the 
part of the Tremont Street building used by the Probate Court 
and the Registry of Deeds. It was not less evident that the 
Society must sell that building and seek a new home in some 
other locality where land was not of so great value. The 
protracted negotiations for a sale to the city of Boston were 
conducted from the first by Mr. Adams alone, and of a 
characteristic interview with one of the mayors of that time, 
he once gave a very humorous account. The interview was 
creditable to both the mayor and Mr. Adams, but cannot be 
described here. In the search for a new site he at first carried 
on the inquiry alone, and afterward called in the assistance of a 
committee to give a final judgment on the fitness of the location. 
They first visited with him the corner of Beacon Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue, where the Hotel Cambridge now stands, 
and then went to the lot at the corner of Commonwealth and 
Massachusetts Avenues, which is still vacant. Neither lot 
commended itself to the committee, who then went with him 
to the corner where this building stands. "Here, gentlemen," 
he said, "is what I think we want." In this opinion the com- 
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mittee at once fully and readily concurred. The purchase was 
accordingly made, and after some unexpected and annoying 
difficulties had been adjusted in Mr. Adams' absence, the 
various transactions were brought to a satisfactory close. 
In the Treasurer's report, dated March 31, 1907, is a brief 
account of what was a substantial money contribution on the 
part of Mr. Adams toward the completion of the new building. 

Only one other incident need be mentioned here. Mr. 
Adams had had much at heart the preparation of memorial 
editions of Bradford's History and Winthrop's Journal, based 
on the editions edited by Mr. Deane and Mr. Savage respec- 
tively. There was a wide difference in opinion among the 
members of the Society as to the expediency of undertaking 
the proposed publication, and the matter was rather warmly 
discussed in private and at meetings held in 1898 in the room 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in the Boston 
Athenaeum. Mr. Adams and Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., took the 
leading part on opposite sides. Finally in November of that 
year the Council, in a report prepared by Mr. Adams himself, 
recommended that "the scheme so proposed be allowed to 
remain in abeyance until some future day when there is reason 
to believe it may be taken up on a basis which shall command 
practically unanimous assent and general cooperation." 
The report was accepted by a unanimous vote, and there 
the matter rested. It was not until November, 191 2, that Mr. 
Adams saw the first part of his plan carried out by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Ford's edition of Bradford's History, and he looked 
forward to the publication of Winthrop's Journal before his 
term of office as President should expire. 

Mr. Adams' other and perhaps more conspicuous services to 
this Society are known to nearly all here, and it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate them in these recollections. It is enough 
to say that down to his last appearance in this room, a month 
ago, he carried on the golden era of Mr. Winthrop's adminis- 
tration with no diminution of its brilliancy and its fruitfulness. 
To those of us officially connected with him here he has left 
only appreciative and gracious memories. 
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Tribute of Mr. Lord. 

It is a significant and striking fact that in the twenty years 
which have passed since the election of Mr. Adams to the 
presidency of this Society in 1895, more than three-fourths of 
the members of that day have died, and of those members 
who took part in the April meeting of that year, or as candi- 
dates for office received the ballots of their associates, three 
alone survive. His election marked a new era in the progress 
and development of this Society. 

He found the Society in its somewhat narrow and contracted 
quarters in the old building on Tremont Street. Its collec- 
tions, as the council of that day reported, were kept "where 
they are not available for public exhibition and not even con- 
veniently accessible to members of the Society." It was Mr. 
Adams who carried through, to the great advantage of the 
Society, the difficult and protracted negotiations with, the city 
of Boston which resulted in the sale of the Tremont Street 
building and made possible the purchase of another lot. The 
selection of the present site is mainly due to his foresight 
and determination. When this lot was purchased and it 
became evident that adjacent land upon the Fenway was 
necessary for the additional security and convenience of 
the building, Mr. Adams, unaided, acquired the title to the 
property, conveyed it to the Society, sold the parcel on the 
Boylston Street extension, and as a free gift to the Society 
assumed the difference between the purchase price of the one 
lot and the selling price of the other, and the interest on the 
original purchase for the term of six years. I refer to this 
gift because it meant something more than merely its money 
value. 

In the number, extent and variety of his communications 
I believe he has been surpassed by no other member since the 
first meeting of the Society in 1791. During his term of serv- 
ice the investments of the Society have increased in value 
from $103,000 to $510,000 and the increase in the number and 
value of its collections and in the number of the volumes in 
its library has not been equalled in any twenty years of its 
history. 

Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 
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Deeply interested in the financial affairs of the Society, he 
did not content himself with merely giving advice as to in- 
vestments, but whenever he advised an investment he did 
what no other president in my experience in other societies 
has ever done — he gave with his advice a full and complete 
guarantee in writing of the security of the investment, to 
the end that in no event the Society should suffer any loss 
through him. It is worthy of notice that no investment 
which he recommended has defaulted, either in interest or 
principal. 

His views of the obligations and duties of the Society, which 
he so often expressed with vigor and originality, were broad 
and comprehensive. Familiar with its history and traditions, 
not content only to go forward along the well-defined paths of 
the past, he early began to impress upon the Society the im- 
portance of entering upon new fields of activity, and through 
his efforts primarily the Society assumed the responsibility 
of the publication of the final and definitive editions of Brad- 
ford and Winthrop, and to him, more than to any other, is 
due the fact that we see upon our shelves to-day that edition 
of Bradford whose publication he so strongly urged, and will 
see in the near future that edition of Winthrop which he would 
have so deeply rejoiced to see completed. To the work of the 
Society he brought the influence of an historic name, a ripe 
scholarship, a keen and enduring interest, an extraordinary 
virility and generous and ever increasing contributions of 
time and thought and effort. His life and labors here 
are a happy illustration of the motto on our seal — Sic vos 
non vobis. It was for the Society he ever labored and not for 
himself. 

Familiar then with its traditions and history, proud of its 
past, confident of its present, hopeful of its future, the name 
of this Society he so dearly loved was written in his heart. 
And to-day, looking back over the twenty years of his presi- 
dency, it may as truly be said of him as he said of his distin- 
guished predecessor, Mr. Winthrop, that "He has ever carried 
the Society with him, at home and abroad, and it is needless 
to add that nowhere has it failed to be adequately represented." 

To enjoy his friendship was a high privilege; to cherish his 
memory is a grateful duty. 
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Tribute of Mr. Thayer. 

I should like to speak of my personal relations with Mr. 
Adams, to recall how, through his unfailing interest in Harvard, 
and his readiness to serve any cause which appealed to him, 
he came to give his powerful support to the project for founding 
the Harvard Union and to the Harvard Graduates' Magazine; 
and then I should like to record my gratitude for the unal- 
tering kindness, and, if I may say so, friendship, which he 
showed me during many years. 

But in this Society, where he was just completing the for- 
tieth year of his membership, and in this building which we 
owe to his energy and foresight, and in this room where he 
has so long presided over our meetings, it seems more fitting 
to speak of his work in behalf of historical studies. 

A good while ago I ventured to call him our Charles Martel — 
Charles the Hammer — and he did not object. And in truth 
it was with a hammer that he performed his most characteristic 
service to history and politics not less than to social prob- 
lems. He broke up the thick, hard crust of tradition and the 
petrifying shell of convention, not because he delighted in 
wanton destruction, but because he wished to see whether 
what was inside was really alive or not, whether it was still 
or had ever been true; and being well read in the Bible, he 
remembered that, if the rock be smitten aright, living water 
will gush from it. 

How many crusts his hammer smote! Not to mention the 
blows he gave in political campaigns, there were his assault 
on Greek, the College Fetich; his contention that it would 
have been better if the discovery of America had been post- 
poned till 1630, when the Spaniards could have had no hand in 
it; his plea for erecting a statue to Lee in the National 
Capital; his justification of States' Rights; his criticism of 
Washington's generalship; his trenchant argument against 
the account of the battles by Herodotus of Marathon and 
Salamis. 

Whether you agreed with his opinions or not mattered as 
little as whether dispassionate historians would eventually 
ratify his verdicts on facts; but what did matter, what was of 
paramount importance, was the fact that he broke the accepted 
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traditions and caused us all to think, thereby retarding that 
fossilizing process which threatens us all. Erudition is opin- 
ionated, but it is also timid: for Mr. Adams even the smiles of 
doubting pedantry had no terrors. 

Others will praise Mr. Adams' positive contributions to 
history. I speak rather of his attitude. He used his hammer 
to let in light and air and truth — to break up the quartz 
and reveal the precious ore — a most necessary work and a 
noble one ! 

Tribute of Mr. Stanwood. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Adams dates back beyond the 
time when he became a member of this Society. During the 
long and fierce struggle between the advocates of "hard" 
money and "soft" money, which began in 1867, with the 
declaration of General Butler in favor of paying the 5-20S 
with greenbacks, and which ended as to one branch of the 
controversy in 1879, with the resumption of specie payments, 
I was an associate editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser under 
Charles F. Dunbar and Delano A. Goddard, both former 
members of this Society. Mr. Goddard entrusted to me the 
entire conduct of the paper on the currency question. After 
the veto of the inflation bill by General Grant, in 1874, the 
hard money men took heart and began to agitate actively for 
a resumption of specie payments — the redemption of the 
greenbacks in coin. Many men of great prominence took 
part in the discussion on one side or the other. Plans in as- 
tonishing variety were proposed, ranging from Greeley's 
simple — simple in more than one sense — " the way to resume 
is to resume," to elaborate preparations and ingenious devices 
to avert possible failure. At that time Mr. Adams was asked 
by some institution — perhaps the Young Men's Christian 
Association — to present his views; and having prepared a 
paper he did me the honor to invite me to call upon him at his 
office in Pemberton Square to hear it and give him my opinion. 
I did so. It is not necessary to describe the plan for resumption 
which he proposed, even if I could remember what it was, 
nor the criticism, if any, which I made. But I tell the story 
because in the introduction of his paper he spoke slightingly, 
even contemptuously, of the plans that had been brought 
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forward by other hard money men — men who had been in 
the thick of the fight long before he entered it. I did criticise 
that, and suggested that it was not good policy to attack 
generally those who were on the same side with himself and 
as earnest as he. He replied that he had done so deliberately, 
on the principle that if one wishes people to listen to him the 
surest way is to pitch into them. 

It has seemed to me that he has steadily acted on that prin- 
ciple, which involved absolutely independent judgment on 
every question to which he addressed himself, blunt frank- 
ness in expressing his opinion and indifference to adverse 
judgments. We all remember — to cite but one example — 
the almost irreverent way in which he treated Longfellow, and 
his "Ride of Paul Revere." He always did desire to be listened 
to, and if his method of securing attention differed from the 
ordinary mode, it was assuredly successful. Moreover, al- 
though it required him at times to pitch into friends, and to 
blaspheme great reputations, it probably did not earn for 
him a single enemy. 

During the last few years I have necessarily been closely 
associated with him in matters connected with the Society 
and have been impressed profoundly by his earnest and un- 
ceasing watchfulness over everything concerning it — what- 
ever would maintain its standing or contribute to its efficiency. 
In several cases where I have addressed him on subjects relat- 
ing to the general policy or the administration of the Society, 
his reception of my suggestions has been uniformly courteous 
and sympathetic; and his death leaves in my memory none 
but the sweetest associations. 

Tribute of Mr. Sanborn. 

The career of our late President was long and varied, and 
extended over a field both intellectual and practical, with 
alternating succession of serious affairs and laborious re- 
searches. But to-day I confine myself to the aspect in which 
we, his brother members of this ancient Society, viewed Mr. 
Adams as our President. On another occasion I have esti- 
mated him in his ancestral relations — a connection unavoidable 
in the Adams family. For each generation had there to be 
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considered in regard to its ancestors, who had not only trans- 
mitted inherited tendencies, but a kind of family policy, in 
a manner obligatory on each descendant. Leaving that aside 
for this occasion, I wish to speak of the great effect wrought 
by this Mr. Adams on coming to this presidency, after a long 
succession of gentlemen very differently related to the noble 
art of history. Mr. Savage, Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Ellis were 
variously endowed and trained in that art; but in one point 
they were wonderfully alike: they looked on historical studies 
as a fortress, to be held with the strong hand against thinkers 
and writers whom they regarded as the children of Israel 
viewed the stiff-necked and uncircumcised Gentiles they had 
expelled from the goodly land of Canaan. Such thinkers were 
outside, and were to be kept there. Few or none of the com- 
paratively impartial historians, rising up in Massachusetts or 
New England, were members of this Society when I first heard 
of its existence and activity. Its members had taken their 
ply and understood their cue; a certain turn of thought or 
habit of judging, and a peculiar tone of expression, marked 
them as within the allowable degrees of affinity. To admit 
heretics must have appeared to them as heinous as to marry 
your grandmother, which used to be forbidden in the last 
page of every school Testament. Occasionally one slipped in 
as being, like Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the grandson of a 
Revolutionary officer. But when that calamity happened, and 
was discovered, the offender, if he had the feelings of a gentle- 
man, did his best to conform to the prevailing fashion, and 
began to do penance for his former sin — the lack of parti- 
ality. At the election of Mr. Adams to our presidency all 
this gradually changed. Wrath and partiality had not quite 
ceased to be virtues in his eyes, but he admitted there might 
be different forms of partiality, even in the same family; as 
the French say, il V avail constate. Consequently, the long- 
barred doors were thrown open, and the access denied to 
Emerson for years — to Dr. Howe forever, to Theodore 
Parker, Elizur Wright, Wendell Phillips, and for almost as long 
as to Emerson, to Edmund Quincy — was freely granted to 
Colonel Higginson, to Monroe and Clement, radical journalists, 
to Mead, Rantoul, Sanborn and to others who by the old 
rule would have been excluded. This was the general result 
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of the presidency of Mr. Adams; not that these new persons 
agreed with him in opinion at all points, but because he under- 
stood how to get history written. Clio, the Muse of History, 
is by definition a listener; that is her function, and she must 
not have one ear stopped up by any whim of personal dislike or 
personal favor. She must hear what all have to say; but she 
seems to have herself a preference for historians who find 
fault with their age and country. The best ones have usually 
done so, and the conspicuous single instance, up to the present 
world war, is Tacitus, as a writer in the London Nation has 
lately pointed out. At any rate, it is by the statement and 
comparison of alleged facts and motives that all good history 
is finally produced. What fear would hide, wrath cover up 
with invective, partiality screen from inquiry and superficial 
rhetoric would ignore, must all be taken into account by the 
historian. For opening this one limited arena to all persons, 
as occasion serves, we are indebted to the second Charles 
Francis Adams. And he showed us by his persistent example 
how the grain of history is threshed out by the flail of con- 
flicting opinion. 

Tribute of Mr. Rhodes. 1 

No one but a many-sided man like Mr. Adams himself 
could do justice to his many and various activities. A true 
appreciation of him must come from a consolidation of a number 
of papers, each written by a man who knew him in a particular 
phase. So it falls to me to say something of his work in history 
and literature; and I may further specialize by confining my- 
self pretty closely to his labor on the Civil War period. 

No one need hesitate to pronounce Charles Francis Adams 
a great historical writer. He had the power of investigation. 
He knew the- materials of his subject and that the truth could 
not be arrived at without dry-as-dust plodding, and this he was 
willing to undergo. As he advanced in years and felt his rare 
power of generalization and presentation, he appreciated that 
he must have help in compassing the drudgery, and he had at 
hand efficient aid. Mr. Worthington C. Ford, coming to 
Boston to take the position of editor of the Massachusetts 

1 The tributes of Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Seaver and Mr. Ford were, on account 
of the lateness of the hour, not read. 
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Historical Society, proved a worthy assistant, helping Adams 
personally when leisure served and developing a system of 
search and aid of great value. This systematic work may be 
perceived in Adams' later printed articles, and, had not he 
come to an untimely end, would have shown itself in the 
thorough biography of his father, on which he was engaged. 
American history has suffered a great loss in that he did not 
live to complete his father's life, in which the story of our 
diplomacy in connection with Great Britain during the Civil 
War would have been exhaustively related. No one could do 
it so well as he could have done it, and no one after him can 
live in the atmosphere of the Civil War as he did when he 
immersed himself in the subject. 

It is the essence of the profession that most writers die 
leaving unfinished important tasks. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams 
has left enough for his enduring reputation. The biography 
of his father in the American Statesmen Series, a volume of 
402 pages, is a literary and historical jewel. From May 1, 
1 86 1 (on page 147), when Charles Francis Adams started for 
England, the book may be read at one long sitting, and I 
know no novel that is more interesting. But it is a history 
dealing with facts and a history the proportions of which are 
perfect. I do not envy the American who can read the chapter 
"A Bout with the Premier" without a feeling of satisfaction 
that our Yankee diplomat got the better of the trained and 
experienced Pahnerston, and that our Yankee preserved his 
dignity and felt all through the troubled episode that he was 
guarding his country's honor as well as his own. Adams 
exhibits true historical eloquence in telling the story how more 
than once Great Britain was on the eve of acknowledging the 
Southern Confederacy and how strongly Southern was the 
sentiment of the English higher and governing classes. One 
can never weary of reading his chapter on the Emancipation 
Proclamation, "one of the great events of the century," he 
terms it; and he presents the unsympathetic comments of 
the leading London journals in a forcible manner. 

Mr. Adams possessed in an eminent degree the quality of 
historic divination. When time failed him to go through much 
of the vast material that confronts every student of modern 
American history, he had often the faculty of arriving at cor- 
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rect conclusions. This was partly due to his clear appreciation, 
his brushing away extraneous considerations and with Greek 
precision going straight at his mark. Joined to these neces- 
sary qualities of a historian, he possessed a pungent, attractive 
style. He was, in short, a literary artist. This is shown in 
the biography of his father, and also in the life of Richard H. 
Dana. Dana, a master of the art of narration, left a diary and 
many private letters, and, whenever possible, Mr. Adams 
let him tell his own story, joining the parts together by neces- 
sary comment: the result is a fascinating book. 

Mr. Adams' scientific handling of materials is signally 
shown in an essay, "The Treaty of Washington," published 
in the volume entitled Lee at Appomattox. Having the 
manuscript papers of Hamilton Fish at hand (though under 
restrictions as to their complete use), and studying well the 
accessible material, he gave as an introduction a brief account 
of Great Britain's breaches of neutrality during the Civil War. 
This he followed with a full story of the negotiation of the 
treaty of Washington. It is a masterly paper, that could not 
have been written without a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject and a basic knowledge of international law. Showing 
sympathetically Hamilton Fish's great service, the conclusion 
may be easily drawn that Fish was one of our great Secre- 
taries of State. 

The Saturday Evening Transcript gave a list of eleven pub- 
lications of Mr. Adams, some of which were in two volumes. 
This is prodigious work by a busy man of multifarious activities. 
It was a remark of Bagehot that the men who know the most 
do not have time to write books. Mr. Adams was an exception. 
On his writing he brought to bear the effect of his wide inter- 
course with men of the world and his knowledge of society at 
home and in England. It is worth noting that the author 
who seems to have influenced him most is Shakespeare. 

Few writers have criticised England's attitude to the North 
during the Civil War more sharply than he; but Adams liked 
Englishmen and Englishmen liked him. It was a graceful 
invitation that Oxford University sent to him to deliver a course 
of lectures on American History. He responded to this with 
four lectures given during the Easter and Trinity terms of 
1913. These were published by the Clarendon Press under 
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the title of Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity, his last pub- 
lished book. The University of Oxford honored itself and him 
by conferring upon him the degree of Doctor of Letters. 

Twenty years president of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, his devotion to that Society was sublime. He was a 
wonderful presiding officer, at times effacing self, witty as the 
occasion served, positive in urging forward the proceedings, 
and always courteous. "We shall not look upon his like 
again." His own papers that he read to the Society from time 
to time were entertaining and valuable; he was an excellent 
reader in the way of making telling points and in the indul- 
gence of his native power of criticism. Perhaps we of the 
Society may be pardoned for recalling that his great predeces- 
sors, Herodotus and Tacitus, read orally their historical 
disquisitions. So far as I know, Mr. Adams' greatest achieve- 
ment in this line was during the meeting of the American 
Historical Association in Boston in 191 2, when he read a paper 
on the fight between the Constitution and the Guerriere. Even 
the dry record of the proceedings has it, "a stirring paper." 
It took the audience off its feet and I feel sure that if a cheer 
had been called for, the "peace men" would have joined in a 
hurrah for the American Navy. 1 

Mr. Adams honored me with his friendship. From his 
devotion to this Society and my interest in it, from sympa- 
thetic aims and tastes, we became as intimate as is possible for 
acquaintances made after middle age. Naturally I got more 
from him than he did from me. His companionship was 
educational and inspiring. He had a restless mind, vast in- 
telligence and an eager mental curiosity. There were doubtless 
subjects on which he could not talk, but I never found them. 
As I think of our railway rides, of our many dinners, of hours 
spent together in the country, I feel that I have lost a worthy 
schoolmaster, a man who was willing to impart to me his 
deep knowledge of the world. What made his conversation 
and small offhand speeches fascinating was the manner in 
which he turned matters over in his mind so that these were 
really the result of profound thinking. He loved to dine out, 
and was ever a welcome guest, for he had the idea that he 

1 To this point Mr. Rhodes' tribute appeared in the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript, March 23, 1915. 
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must play his part to make the dinner thoughtful, pleasant or 
merry. As host without apparent effort he made you feel at 
ease by some timely jest or by touching upon something that 
was uppermost in your mind. He was not a cosmopolitan 
in the sense of knowing all Europe; but he knew this country, 
the West as well as the East, and also England. Fully Ameri- 
can in sentiment and English in manner, he disliked the tele 
a tete conversation into which most of our dinners drift. Let 
the talk be general, he said, talk to the centre of the table as 
do the French, "fire and fall back." His manner was brusque, 
but to those who knew him well, in no way repellent. His in- 
timate friends all agree that he had a kind heart; those less 
intimate could not mistake his many considerate acts. 

It so chanced that during the past five months I saw much of 
him, and though very sad on account of the European war he 
seemed especially kind. Meeting twice in New York we went 
on one occasion to a dinner of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters at President Butler's house, and after dinner 
during the brilliant reception that followed I could not help 
thinking that Mr. Adams was fully as much the lion as Mon- 
sieur Brieux who had brought the greeting of the French 
Academy. Everyone wanted to see Mr. Adams, and I, so to 
speak his keeper, had difficulty in persuading him to return 
to our club at the proper hour for a man of seventy-nine. 
Twice we breakfasted together, and when two men take the 
morning meal in common their minds seem to expand. At 
all events Mr. Adams talked eloquently and his subject was 
the European war. Ascertaining that I was going to look at 
the Altaian paintings, he stopped over a train and went with 
me to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The visit showed me 
a phase of his culture I had not before seen. Familiar with the 
collection, he was an admirable cicerone and gave me an en- 
joyable hour. But he wanted to linger, the color fascinated 
him. I had wondered at his excellent remarks at different 
times in this Society on sculpture and painting, but I won- 
dered no longer, as I was that morning impressed with another 
trait which made for his refinement of soul. 
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Mr. Rhodes read a letter from Viscount Bryce: 

Hindleap, Forest Row, Sussex, March 26, 1915. 

My deae Rhodes, — We are deeply grieved to hear of the de- 
parture of our friend, Charles Francis Adams, and wish to tell you 
and through you any of our common friends of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, how sincerely we join in their sorrow for the 
common loss we have sustained in the death of the President of the 
Society, who was also an ornament of American letters. I had 
seen much of him in Washington, and have been corresponding with 
him since; and had become very much attached to him, admiring 
his unquenched interest in historical study, his love of truth, and 
the width of his intellectual range of vision. At the age I have 
reached, and which you will after a time approach, one feels a sensi- 
ble void when an old friend and ardent fellow student is taken 
away. Always sincerely yours, 

Bryce. 

From Viscount Bryce to the Society. 

Hindleap, Forest Row, Sussex, April 16th, 1915. 

My dear Sir, — May I be permitted to express to you the deep 
sorrow which I feel, as doubtless do all the members of the Historical 
Society who were privileged to enjoy his friendship, at the death of 
our late President? Mr. Charles Francis Adams was an admirable 
representative of the characteristic qualities of the men of Massa- 
chusetts in his independence and uprightness, in the vigour of his 
thought and his power of forcibly expressing it. It was my good 
fortune to see a good deal of him in Washington in the years from 
1909 to 1913 and since then to receive him as my guest here, and the 
better I knew him the more was I impressed by his sterling intellec- 
tual honesty and by the largeness of his views on historical questions. 
He was engaged while in England in collecting materials for a com- 
plete life of his distinguished father, which would have become in 
substance a history of the relations between the United States and 
Great Britain during the Civil War, and would have thrown some 
fresh light on the Civil War itself. I greatly fear he may not have 
been able to complete it. If this be so, the loss will be a grievous 
one, for the thoroughness of his knowledge was equalled only by 
his penetration and his judgment. We may all be proud to have 
had such a President, whose memory we can cherish with affection 
and respect. Believe me, Faithfully yours, 

James Bryce. 
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From Sir Sidney Lee. 

108A, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 

London, England, 26 March, 1915. 

Dear Mr. Ford, — I have read with very deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Charles Francis Adams. As a 
corresponding member of the Massachusetts Historical Society — 
a distinction of which I am proud — I involuntarily turn my 
thoughts to the Society, and desire to express to you and to the 
other members of the Society my sense of the loss which the death 
of the President entails. In the two recent years, 1013 and 1914, it 
was my good fortune to see Mr. Adams pretty frequently in Lon- 
don, where you were his companion. I was deeply impressed and 
charmed by his social vivacity, and by the energetic zeal with 
which he was pursuing historical research. He bore his years so 
lightly that I never regarded him as an old man, and his literary 
work, which I studied closely as it was published in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Society and elsewhere, bore marks of fresh- 
ness which one does not associate with age. 

I trust that the researches on which he was lately engaged had 
advanced sufficiently to make their publication possible. 

The latest letter which I received from him reached me at the 
beginning of this year, and I was much cheered by the heartiness 
of his sympathy with us all in England in the struggle in which we 
are engaged. I shall always cherish his memory with affectionate 
respect. 

I shall be glad if you would communicate my sincere regret to 
members of Mr. Adams's family, as well as to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

I am, with kind regards, Yours very truly, 

Sidney Lee. 

From Sir George Otto Trevelyan. 

Welcombe, Stratford on Avon, March 29, 1915. 

Dear Slr, — I have learned, with deep feeling, of the death of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams. It has been my singular fortune — at a 
time of life when a man's intimate circle, generally speaking, be- 
gins to narrow — to have come into close relations with Americans 
whose friendship was a source to me of rare pride and pleasure. My 
intimacy, indeed, with Mr. Henry Adams goes back to the days of 
our early youth, when he was the secretary to his father in London 
during the famous years from 1861 onward; but my intimacy with 
your lamented President was an acquisition of much later date. 
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I need not dwell upon the privilege of being on familiar terms with 
the representatives of such a family, and such a name; but I cannot 
forbear referring to the special attraction exercised over me by Mr. 
Charles Adams's living and ever-present interest in history, and 
(above all,) in military history. A brave and able soldier in critical 
times and scenes, he had the passionate love for whatever was bright 
and striking in the history of the past. Those feelings gave zest and 
purpose to all his movements. The first time that he visited us at 
our Northumberland home his central object was to inspect the 
field of Otterburn — a very different battle, (it may be said in pass- 
ing,) in its issue and circumstances from that which is idealized in 
the later ballad of Chevy Chase. On his next visit he devoted a 
long day to Flodden; and two years ago, when he stayed with us 
here in Warwickshire, I think he was more struck by the beautiful 
distant view of the point of the ridge, over which the Royal army on 
the 23d of October, 1642, descended to the battle of Edgehill, even 
than by the sight of Stratford spire, or the Charlecote deer-park. 

Of the extraordinary variety, acuteness of observation, and play 
of strong human feeling, that pervade his detached writings of late 
years, it is unnecessary to speak. I owe them much, and their ap- 
pearance was an unfailing cause of constant pleasure. But I cannot 
forbear to pay a humble tribute to the peculiar excellence of the 
short biography of his father, published in 1900. The charm of 
proportion — in all forms of art perhaps the most vital element — 
is there exemplified in a remarkable manner. The rapid, lucid, and 
vivid account of the first fifty years, which covers the first hundred 
pages ; the more full and detailed narrative of the busy and eventful 
period when the great American envoy did so much to preserve our 
two nations from a desolating and dividing war; and the few solemn, 
quiet pages in which the evening of a long life is sketched — are what 
biography ought to be, and what biography in most cases is not. 
That book seems to me the product of a true historical faculty, en- 
livened and inspired by a filial and family consciousness which had 
nothing about it except what was noble, and thrice, and four times, 
justified. 

Renewing once more my expression of heartfelt sorrow over our 
common loss, I remain, Yours very sincerely, 

George Otto Trevelyan. 

Tribute of Mr. Seaver. 

Mr. Adams was for many years actively interested in edu- 
cation, and his services in that field merit due recognition. 
His treatment of educational questions was always vigorous, 
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often drastic. He met with dissent and opposition, which he 
seemed to relish; but he compelled attention and set people 
a-thinking. His unsparing arraignment of schools or college 
for wrong aims or poor results betokened no hostility, but 
rather the sincere desire of a public-spirited citizen to help 
make things better — and that speedily. 

He began with the public schools of Quincy. Having been 
elected a member of the school committee of that town, he 
subjected the schools to a searching investigation and set 
forth their defects with unsparing frankness. The public 
schools of Quincy at that time were much like those of other 
towns — inferior to some, perhaps, and superior to some, but 
on the whole fairly typical of all. Mr. Adams' drastic criti- 
cisms, therefore, were felt to be no less applicable throughout 
the Commonwealth than they were in his own town. Public 
discussion soon became lively and earnest. There was an 
educational revival in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams had a remedy to propose. He would reform the 
schools as he would a factory or a railroad by placing them 
under the superintendence of an expert — clothed with power 
and held responsible for results. Members of a school com- 
mittee, though having power, were not experts. A well-quali- 
fied superintendent of schools was the prime necessity. 

In Quincy such a superintendent was appointed, given a 
secure tenure of office for five years, freely entrusted with the 
whole administration of the schools and held responsible in 
a general way for results. This was a very radical proceeding 
for that time. 

When this reform had been in operation for awhile, Mr. 
Adams made a report on the results. This report was read 
from one end of the country to the other. The Quincy Sys- 
tem, so called, at once acquired a national renown. Hundreds, 
nay even thousands of visitors came from all over the country 
to see the wonderful things that were done in the reformed 
Quincy schools. 

As to the new methods of teaching that had been introduced, 
estimates varied from enthusiastic admiration to doubtful 
approval; still, great improvement in results had to be rec- 
ognized, particularly in the primary grades. 

But the most important public benefit resulting from this 
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Quincy experiment was a widespread conviction that the 
best way to redeem the deteriorated schools of a town is to 
put them under the management of a professional expert, give 
him ample power, protect him from undue interference and 
hold him responsible for results. 

Laws proposed for enabling towns and groups of the smaller 
towns to do this were strongly advocated by Mr. Adams, who 
meanwhile had become a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Most of the existing legislation on this subject origi- 
nated at that time. 

The famous Phi Beta Kappa oration, delivered in 1883, and 
entitled "A College Fetich," was a forcible assault on the posi- 
tion held by Greek at that time in the curricula of school and 
college. There is good reason for believing that Mr. Adams' 
motive in delivering this attack was strategic rather than 
judicial. He held a brief. There were at that time persons 
who advocated the application of the elective principle to the 
requirements for admission to college. Beside the one old 
gate admitting candidates qualified in Greek, Latin and 
mathematics, other new gates were desired admitting students 
qualified in other subjects. The great objection was that then 
it would be possible to obtain the bachelor of arts degree with- 
out studying Greek, and so the study of that language would 
fall into neglect. Mr. Adams was one of those who advocated 
elective requirements for admission to college. Another, who 
had been asked to read the oration before its delivery, remarked 
that it seemed unnecessary to depreciate the study of Greek; 
the object was not to turn anyone away from that study, but 
only to open the way into college for youth well trained in 
other studies; and there was moreover a risk that our desire 
for a change might be regarded as growing out of hostility to 
Greek in itself. 

"But you see," replied Mr. Adams, "Greek is the rallying 
point, the chief fortress, of our opponents. If that can be car- 
ried by assault and destroyed, the ground will then be clear 
for any desirable arrangements." The forcible attack was 
made, a profound sensation was created, the Greek question 
was debated everywhere as if it were a matter of life and death; 
but in due time the elective requirements for admission to 
college were adopted, and Greek appears to have suffered no 
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damage from the change, but rather to have gathered con- 
siderable benefit. 

At a later time in his life Mr. Adams appears to have revised 
his opinions as to the educational value of Greek. He went 
further and took a leading part in the reaction that has been 
running against the elective system during recent years. Once 
a desirable reform, the elective system has been so over- 
extended and ill managed that now it greatly needs itself 
to be reformed. 

That preparatory schools were deficient in the attention 
given to the use of good English was set before the public in a 
startling manner by Mr. Adams in his celebrated reports on 
the Department of English in Harvard College. The head- 
masters generally sympathized with Mr. Adams in his purpose 
and deplored as much as he the wretched results he had ex- 
posed; but they felt that he had not fully appreciated the 
difficulties with which they had to contend, and that his stand- 
ards of attainment in English were too high to be reached 
with the existing allotment of time and distribution of emphasis 
among the subjects embraced in the preparatory curriculum. 
In this case, as in others, Mr. Adams' vigorous attack on the 
existing state of things aroused a wholesome discussion, which 
in due time was followed by important improvements. 

Other instances of Mr. Adams' beneficial activity in educa- 
tional affairs might be cited, but perhaps enough has been said 
to indicate that his services to education are not the least 
among the public services which entitle him to grateful 
remembrance. 

Tribute of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Adams had known Robert C. Winthrop as President of 
the Society for ten years; he had sat under George E. Ellis 
in the same office for nearly the same period. He thus had 
almost twenty years of example, of experience extremely valu- 
able for his own guidance when he himself became President. 
The qualities of his predecessors were quite distinct. Winthrop, 
courtly, formal and polished, was a Mandarin-like personage 
before whom the Society burned incense, and in another age 
would have canonized. Mr. Ellis, a sidetracked Clergyman, 
represented a genial, unforceful side unknown to Winthrop, 
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and this probably led to his somewhat grotesque idea of a 
social clubhouse (his own), where members could meet of 
evenings. Admirable presiding officers, neither took rank as 
an historian. Mr. Adams brought an historical instinct, but 
what was more necessary to the Society, an intellectual energy, 
united with a prescient sense of what problems the Society 
must face. In 1895 the hour had struck for making radical 
changes in the circumstances of the club; the conditions 
forced the changes, and the proper man was there to control 
the situation. He rejected entirely the idea of a social club; 
he insisted upon the serious purpose of the Society; he took 
the office of President seriously, as affected by responsibilities 
of leadership. In his presidential address of April, 1896, one 
year after his first election, he called attention to the fact that 
the Society was starting upon the second century, and with the 
deaths of Mr. Winthrop and Dr. Ellis chancing so close upon 
each other, its development had passed into the hands of an- 
other generation: it was "the difference, historically speaking, 
between a generation which drew its cast of thought and modes 
of treatment from the teachings inspired by the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, and a generation which draws them from the 
methods and science of Darwin." 

The note struck in his address on taking possession of the 
new building also sounded novel. He could never be charged 
with underrating New England, and it was in that particular 
direction his best work had been performed. In the gradual 
development of the principle of the equality of man before the 
law, the passage of the Red Sea was in his eyes not a more 
momentous event than the voyage of the Mayflower. To 
the last the history of Massachusetts Bay possessed a strong 
fascination for him, as his comments on the notes to Brad- 
ford's History of Plymouth Plantation proved. But Massa- 
chusetts and New England were after all only a small part of 
the world; and the reading by Mr. Rhodes, in January, 1896, 
of a paper on "McClellan's Peninsular Campaign" indicated 
the broadening field of the Society's labors. They were to be no 
longer limited to colony and War of Independence. Mr. Adams 
encouraged this broadening tendency and he was himself its 
efficient leader. A memoir for its Proceedings of Richard Henry 
Dana led to the two volumes of biography, the short Life of 
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his father and the studies in the diplomacy of the Civil War, on 
which he was engaged when the end came. His military ex- 
periences produced criticisms of the strategy of the Revolu- 
tion and Civil War; his inheritance colored his views on 
Washington and on the British. With the accumulated papers 
of three generations of public men to draw upon, he made 
occasional excursions into that middle and not unfruitful 
period of American history after the treaty of Ghent. Travel 
suggested a description of the battles of Marathon and Salamis, 
of the condition of the negro in Africa; reading gave the an- 
nual summary of the leading historical events, with its attempt 
to weigh their future importance. His taste was catholic, his 
treatment broadly questioning and his conclusions by no 
means unchangeable. As Editor I came into intimacy with 
him six years ago, when he was seventy- three; the output of 
matter in that six years would have been impressive in a much 
younger man. Bringing the weight of a name and family 
tradition, he refused to remain idle, and in him the name suf- 
fered no diminution of lustre. 

While widening the activities of the Society he never low- 
ered its standing or quality of membership. The process of 
democratizing learned societies usually results in levelling down; 
something of fineness is lost in a gain of members. In 1857 the 
limit of membership was raised from sixty to one hundred 
members, to make the Society "stronger and more popular." 
Since that time no proposition to enlarge the membership 
has been accepted, and Mr. Adams opposed such a step. He 
wished membership to be an honor, a distinction, a decoration, 
something to be desired and valued as a recognition of his- 
torical studies, or in any literary or associated field. "In my 
judgment," he said, "the only thing we should distinctly 
avoid is degenerating into a mutual admiration society, or a 
mere coterie of antiquarians." By abolishing fees of every 
description, he made it a more democratic body in the best 
sense. The measure added one more unique feature to the 
Society and gave it additional strength in working members. 

In this Society his activities centred for forty years, and to its 
interests he gave constant thought. For the past he had no 
vain regrets: much more might have been done, and errors of 
policy had been committed for which he took his full share of 
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responsibility. It was something to have lifted the Society 
above a conservative routine on to a higher plane of historical 
productiveness. For the present he saw much to change, yet 
traditions bound him, consideration for persons prevented 
change, the funds were not large enough and the time was 
admittedly not ripe. He wished to do what in him lay to hand 
on its best traditions unimpaired, but brightened and vivified 
by actual accomplishment upon broad lines of interest and 
sympathy. For the future he pictured a Society dignified by 
age, wise by experience, rich in membership, keeping closely in 
touch with modern conditions and rendering true service to 
the public, an accumulator of historical material, a recog- 
nized factor in historical research and adding steadily to its 
publications. 

This required planning and patient waiting. The proposi- 
tion for definitive editions of Bradford and Winthrop was made 
in April, 1898; the Bradford was issued from the press in 191 2, 
and only those associated with Mr. Adams on the editorial 
board appreciate how, much of its expression is due to his 
suggestion. 

Suggestion conveys only a part of the idea to be given. 
Always questioning himself with conscientious thoroughness, 
he questioned others, while giving an opinion which was in- 
tended tentatively for acceptance. The expressed doubt 
clothed a certainty; yet he took suggestion and correction with 
good temper, never forgetting the amenities of difference, 
and inclining to treat the situation with a sense of humor. 
A positive manner and a speech vigorous and direct left no 
sting, even when giving correction. Impulsive and at times 
impatient, the resulting mood reverted to a questioning and 
calm discussion of conditions. He was thus ever a severe 
but reasonable and kindly critic, and when severe most 
helpful. As a source of information he was as unrivalled as 
generous in giving it. He sacrificed his own interests by 
liberal help to others, and doubtless he wasted strength in 
the occasional address or essay, while crying out against the 
exhausting labor. Fifteen years he counted thus filtered away; 
but fifteen years ago he would have treated the Civil War period 
in a far different manner. The mellowing influence of time 
gave opportunities to speak with greater insight, with wider 
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vision and with weightier authority. His independence saved 
him from partisanship and became his chief claim for recog- 
nition in his civic relations. Here he gave his best; and great 
as were his services to the Society, he recognized and appre- 
ciated to the full the loyalty of the Society to him. This is the 
inseparable feature of a truly great character. 



